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Major John Andre. From an engraving by Hopwood after the 
original portrait by Andre himself. 
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TO MY DAUGHTER NORMA 



Foreword 

The story of Major John Andre and his untimely 
death on the gallows at the age of twenty-nine is one 
of the dramatic high lights of the colonial struggle 
for independence and the unfortunate victim of 
Arnold's perfidy has been well-called "the most 
colorful character of the American Revolution/' 

Yet beyond the few facts concerning his part in 
the plot for the betrayal of West Point, little atten 
tion has been paid in America to the glamorous 
career of the gifted youth. In early manhood he at 
tained the rank of Adjutant General of the British 
Army in America and despite his frustrated efforts 
for his king, gained the admiration of friend and foe 
alike. 

Perhaps some of those whose knowledge has been 
gained solely from the school textbooks, still retain 
toward Andre a prejudice like that of General How 
ard, the hero of the Battle of Cowpens who declared 
with vehemence that he was "nothing but a damned 
spy!" 

But the leavening effect of time brings to a proper 
evaluation many things that are submerged in the 
heat of conflict. The exceptional talents and manly 
bearing of Andre made his death though justified 
by the rules of war, a matter of deep regret to all 
concerned. 

Some of the headquarters papers and codes of Sir 
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Henry Clinton acquired a few years ago by the late 
William L. Clements and now in the possession of 
the University of Michigan, shed additional light on 
many confusing incidents of the American Revolu 
tion and reveal Benedict Arnold's infamy in all its 
sordidness. However, the dramatic story of the ill- 
starred dreamer of Warnford Court is not materially 
affected by these revelations. 

From the material contained in the books and 
papers listed in the bibliography, including the cor 
respondence of Andre's faithful friend, Anna Seward 
and from miscellaneous trustworthy sources, I have 
constructed this account of his short but eventful 
career. 

To the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and its 
courteous staff I wish to express my gratitude for 
having placed at my disposal many valuable manu 
script letters and other data relating to my subject; 
and to Dr. Randolph Adams, custodian of the Clin 
ton papers in the William L. Clements Library, my 
appreciation of the permission to quote from some 
of the deciphered material. 

Sincere thanks are also extended to Miss Rosalie 
V. Cancelmo for her valued assistance in the prepa 
ration of the manuscript. 

H. S. T. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 1947 
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THE BELOVED SPY 



HAPTER ONE 



Youth, Poetry and Love 



IN THE REAR OFFICE OF A DIMLY LIGHTED EIGHTEENTH- 

century business house in London, a good-looking, 
dreamy-eyed youth sat on a high stool and pored over 
the books o the concern. It was quite evident that 
his task had no great appeal for him and every now 
and then he halted his work to scribble on a piece of 
paper that he had slipped under the cover of the 
ledger. 

Near by at another desk sat a stern-faced, greying 
man who looked on with plain disapproval as the 
youth gazed wistfully through the small-paned street 
window at the hurrying crowds. A neat, conven 
tional inscription on a sign over the window indi 
cated that this was the headquarters of an importing 
house and it was here that the head of the business 
was attempting to "break in" his oldest son, John 
Andre, in the belief once widely held that a dutiful 
son should follow his father's occupation regardless 
of his personal fitness or natural capabilities. 

The house of Andre conducted a thriving trade 
with the eastern Mediterranean ports and it is prob 
able that a journey aboard one of the vessels of the 
commercial fleet to lands of romance would have 
appealed far more to the sentimental nature of 
young Andre than did the drudgery of bookkeeping. 

In the same building in Warnford Court the An 
dre family dwelt and it was while John was engaged 
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in his studies in Switzerland that his father, a native 
of that country, had decided to retire from active 
business and to train the student in the management 
of the enterprise. Dutifully, but with no enthusiasm 
the young man took the place assigned to him but 
the prosaic environment of ledgers and daily bal 
ances only stirred his poetic soul to rebellion. 

The exact date and place of John Andre's birth 
are somewhat obscure but it is probable that he was 
born in London in 1751 perhaps in the combina 
tion home and business place in Warnford Court. 
The details of his early education are also rather 
vague but he must have proven an apt pupil for even 
as a mere boy his intellectual accomplishments were 
of no mean caliber. During the time he studied at 
the University of Geneva he acquired a remarkable 
fluency in the German, French, and Italian lan 
guages. 

Cultural subjects and diversions particularly ap 
pealed to him music, drawing, the drama, and 
poetry all offered an outlet for a singularly sensitive 
nature. Ability in and a taste for such subjects can 
hardly be regarded as an important part of the equip 
ment for the life of a soldier, nor is it likely that the 
military career eventually chosen by Andre would 
have been selected by him under ordinary circum 
stances. His studies at Geneva developed a special 
talent for the production of military drawings and 
this fact may have awakened in his youthful mind 
the idea that here was a field that offered a reasonable 
chance of reaching the goal toward which he had 
early set his face fame. 




Romney's "Serena." Said to bear a striking resemblance to Honora 
Sneyd. From a drawing after the original painting. 
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Gradually the elder Andre withdrew from busi 
ness activities and to get away from the turmoil of 
the city, removed the family to an estate at Clapton. 
The heavy responsibilities now cast on the shoulders 
of the seventeen-year-old son were soon to be in 
creased, for not many months later in April, 1769, 
his father passed away in the house in Clapton. This 
left John the nominal head of the family and the 
mother's mainstay in the rearing of the younger chil 
dren, William, Louisa, Mary, and Anne. 

During the summer of the same year, the Andre 
family spent several weeks in the interior of England, 
and it was at one of the popular resorts probably 
Buxton or Matlack, that John Andre first met Anna 
Seward who became his devoted friend, admirer and 
confidante. Miss Seward was the daughter of a well- 
to-do canon of Lichfield and the home of the Sewards 
was the bishop's palace, which had become the favo 
rite haunt of the literati of the vicinity. The environ 
ment was highly pleasing to Anna who, it has been 
said, "was not a little addicted to the perpetration of 
a sort of poetry." 

She was a brilliant conversationalist and her cor 
respondence with her contemporaries of the writing 
world was voluminous. Among her acquaintances 
were Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the eccentric but 
able Doctor Johnson whose talents Miss Seward ad 
mired but for whom she held a personal detestation. 
In her later years she corresponded with Sir Walter 
Scott who stated that it was well worth a pilgrimage 
to Lichfield to enjoy the charm of her society. In 
one of Scott's letters is this description of the canon's 
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daughter who became the loyal friend of John 
Andre; "She must have been exquisitely beautiful, 
for even in her advanced age, the regularity of her 
features, the fire and expression of her countenance, 
gave her the appearance of beauty, and almost of 
youth." 

The mutual delight of John Andre and Anna 
Seward in poetry proved a strong link in their friend 
ship and many happy hours were spent in literary 
discussions. In the group that often gathered at 
Lichfield was the eccentric Thomas Day, Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, and Dr. Erasmus Darwin, grand 
father of the great evolutionist of the nineteenth 
century, In addition to his medical practice, Dr. 
Darwin was the author of considerable poetry, his 
best known work being "The Botanic Garden." 
Anna Seward was his faithful admirer and in late 
life she claimed to have been the real author of the 
first fifty lines of this work. 

In addition to Anna Seward and her parents, the 
Seward household included a younger daughter, 
Sally, and another child, Honora Sneyd, who having 
been left motherless, had been placed in the care of 
the Seward family by her father, Edward Sneyd. 
Honora was treated as one of the family and as she 
and Sally Seward were of about the same age there 
was formed an intimate friendship that ended only 
on the death of the latter. 

Before it came time for the Andre family to return 
to Clapton, a romantic attachment had developed 
between John Andre and Honora Sneyd. The blond 
beauty of the Sewards' ward had completely cap- 
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tivated the impressionable young poet-merchant and, 
though her rosy but hectic complexion gave a hint 
of incipient tuberculosis, it apparently detracted 
nothing from her charms which Andre sought to 
portray in two miniatures. One of these pictures he 
gave to Anna Seward and the other he retained. 

The devotion and seriousness of the lovers in view 
of their youth gave both Mrs. Andre and Mr. Sneyd 
some concern and it was decided that it would be 
advisable, at least for the time being, to keep them 
apart as much as possible in order that the enduring 
quality of their affection might be thoroughly tested. 
The threat of impending ill-health insofar as Honora 
was concerned may also have had some bearing on 
this decision. 

But love, as always, found a way to surmount at 
least partially, the difficulty, for Andre made an 
arrangement with Miss Seward to keep him in touch 
with Honora. The youth did not return to Clapton 
with his family when the summer was over but con 
tinued to spend as many days as possible in Honora's 
company before the separation edict went into effect. 
Accordingly he accompanied the Sewards and his 
sweetheart to Lichfield. 

If the commercial life had failed to arouse any 
enthusiasm when his father's death left no recourse 
but to accept his responsibilities with reasonable 
grace, John now felt more than ever its irritating 
limitations. Surely he was a "square peg in a round 
hole/' a poet among packing cases with little chance 
for what is called in modern literary parlance, "in 
dividual expression." Of one thing he was certain, 
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the fame toward which he had set his course would 
not be attained through the marts of trade. 

Andre was not long in establishing the corres 
pondence with Anna Seward, who looked with in 
terested favor on his courtship of Honora. Her 
admiration for the enamoured youth though deep 
and enduring, left no room for jealousy or pettiness 
and she soon assumed the role of a sort of mother 
confessor to whom he could safely appeal for counsel 
or sympathy. In his letters, Andre usually addressed 
his poet friend as "Julia" and often referred to him 
self as "Cher Jean/' a nickname conferred on him 
by his own family. 

In a letter dated October 3, 1769, he referred to 
the recent return of Anna Seward to Lichfield after 
a visit to Honora's sister, Elizabeth at Shrewsbury 
and comments on the joy she must have experienced 
as she approached the "fortunate spires" of Lichfield 
from the near-by hills. 

"Never shall I forget the joy that danced in 
Honora's eyes when she first showed them to me 
from Needwood Forest, and our return with you 
from Buxton to Lichfield. I remember she called 
them 'the ladies of the valley' their lightness and 
elegance deserve the title. Oh! how I loved them 
from that instant! My enthusiasm concerning them 
is carried farther even than yours and Honora's for 
every object that has a pyramidical form recalls 
them to my recollection with a sensation that brings 
the tear of pleasure into my eyes/' 

In the same letter Andre refers to the waning 
health of his beloved and expresses to Miss Seward 
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a hope that "Dr. Darwin's skill and your tender care, 
will remove the sad pain in her side, which makes 
writing troublesome and injurious to her; which 
robs her poor Cher Jean of those precious pages, 
with which he flatters himself she would otherwise 
have indulged him." 

The eventful summer at Buxton with its violent 
"heart interest/' inspired anew Andre's rebellion 
against the humdrum commercial life to which the 
course of events seemed to have doomed him, but if 
necessity chained him to the dull routine of business, 
mentally he indulged in frequent flights to a more 
pleasing environment. One thought, however, had 
a somewhat quieting influence, the thought that 
only financial success could eventually make possible 
his union with Honora. 

"I wing my flight," the poetic lover writes to Miss 
Seward, "to the time when Heaven shall have 
crowned my labors with success and opulence" and 
with verbal abandon he goes on to describe a vision 
of happiness that is abruptly terminated by a realiza 
tion that he is still plain John Andre "by a small 
coal fire, in a gloomy counting house in Warnford 
Court, nothing so little as what he has been making 
himself, and in all probability, never to be much 
more than he is at present." 

To keep Andre reasonably contented with his lot, 
Miss Seward lost no opportunity to impress on him 
the practical need of making the most of his situation, 
holding the ultimate reward to be worth the price 
of patience. But a hundred and twenty miles sep 
arated London from Lichfield, a distance tediously 
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covered by the slowly traveling stage coaches. Ob 
viously the demands of business made frequent 
journeys to the side of Honora out of the question 
but the ready pen of the young poet-merchant took 
such comfort as was possible by expressing his senti 
ments in his letters to his faithful "Julia" and 
through her to his "dear Honora. " 

"When," he wrote, "an impertinent consciousness 
whispers in my ear, that I am not of the right stuff 
for a merchant, I draw my Honora's picture from 
my bosom, and the sight of that dear talisman so en- 
spirits my industry, that no toil appears oppressive." 

While Andre used reams of paper in his letters 
to Anna Seward, often enclosing direct messages to 
his frail sweetheart, Honora evidently did not re 
spond to the call of sentiment with the intensity or 
liberality shown by her lover, depending in the main 
on the kindness of Miss Seward in her communica 
tions with Andr& This sparcity, Andre attributed 
to the ill-health of his beloved. 

The condition of Honora's health had become so 
serious by the autumn of 1770 that it was deemed 
advisable for her to spend several weeks at Bath in 
the hope that she might be fortified against the 
tubercular tendencies that threatened her life. 

Despite the kindly efforts of Anna Seward in keep 
ing the bark of love afloat, there were breakers ahead. 
During the Christmas holiday season of 1770, Rich 
ard Lovell Edgeworth visited the Sewards at their 
home. Here, for the first time he met John Andre, 
but did not suspect that Andre's special object of in 
terest was Honora Sneyd. On the other hand, he 
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gained the impression that if there were any love 
affair afoot it was between Anna Seward and Andre 
despite the difference in their ages. 

At the time of this visit, Edgeworth, though only 
twenty-five years of age, had already experienced 
the misfortune of a discordant marriage. His wife, 
he asserted, was not of a cheerful temper. "She 
lamented about trifles; and the lamenting of a female 
with whom we live does not render home delightful/' 
It is only fair to assume that Edgeworth may not 
have been entirely blameless, for he has been de 
scribed as "notional/* a designation that might in 
clude any number of temperamental shortcomings. 
One of the children of this unhappy marriage was 
the brilliant novelist, Maria Edgeworth. 

While Edgeworth was concealing a growing ad 
miration for Honora, one of the Lichfield coterie, 
that odd character, Thomas Day, decided to lay 
siege to the heart of the Sewards' fair ward. Day 
had little about him calculated to charm a woman 
of taste or refinement. Uncouth in manner and un 
kempt in appearance, with a face deeply pitted by 
smallpox and hair straggly and neglected, he was a 
rather grotesque suitor. He had attained a degree 
of fame with his story of "Sandford and Merton," 
once popular with children and had an income of 
about twelve hundred pounds a year. His ideas 
regarding wifely requirements and duties were such 
as to repel any woman of an independent spirit 
aware of them. Yet it seems that for a time Honora 
was flattered by the attentions of this eccentric man. 

When he felt that the proper moment had arrived, 
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Day sent by his friend, Edgeworth, a long, detailed 
proposal of marriage. He had every confidence that 
if other considerations failed to bring a favorable 
reply, his income would be a deciding factor. But 
Honora failed to be impressed and promptly re 
turned his proposalwhich contained many rigid 
and absurd stipulationswith a very definite, "No," 

Why Honora had rejected such a desirable chance 
was more than Day could understand and it is said 
that the shock was sufficient to confine him to his bed 
with a fever. However, as soon as he recovered from 
Honora's rebuff, he resolved, with great magna 
nimity to offer the discarded "opportunity" to 
Honora's sister, Elizabeth, but with no greater 
success. 

During Day's ill-starred courtship, he was aware 
that Edgeworth had become enamoured of Honora 
Sneyd, but since Edgeworth was already married, 
Day did not look upon him as a serious rival. There 
is little reason to believe that Honora at any time 
despite the constant championship of Andre by Miss 
Seward, felt toward her youthful lover much more 
than a lukewarm fancy though she admired his 
character and talents. Edgeworth declared many 
years later that Honora was really relieved at the 
termination of the affair. John Andre's overwhelm 
ing enchantment may be lightly dismissed as a simple 
example of that familiar malady of adolescence, 
"puppy love," but whatever its proper classification, 
the trend of events affected him deeply and greatly 
influenced his career. 

Not long after the collapse of Thomas Day's court- 
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ship, Edgeworth spent some time on the continent, 
but the separation from Honora only stimulated the 
admiration that he had felt upon his first acquaint 
ance with her. The demands of conventionality, 
however, required that he hold in check his unruly 
sentiments, though Anna Seward had been quick to 
see that the blue-eyed Honora had made as deep an 
impression on Richard Edgeworth as she had on 
Andre. 

"For the first time in my life," wrote Edgeworth 
at a later period, "I saw a woman that equalled the 
picture of perfection which existed in my imagina 
tion. I had long suffered for the want of that cheer 
fulness in a wife, without which marriage could not 
be agreeable to a man of such a temper as mine." 

With the advent of Mr. Edgeworth on the scene 
and the attempt of Thomas Day to win the hand of 
Honora early in 1771, Andre seems to have sensed 
the futility of his suit and to have withdrawn from 
the contest, though he still cherished a hope that 
the fates would yet favor him. 



HAPTER TW 



Arms and the Artist 

IT WAS DURING THIS PERIOD THAT ANDRE DECIDED TO 

enter the military service, for according to Richard 
Edgeworth, his commission which in line with the 
custom of the time, had been purchased bore the 
date, March 4, 1771. It has been generally believed 
that Andre's action at this time was inspired mainly 
by despair over the apparent failure of his courtship. 
This may or may not have been the case but the 
difficulties that faced him were still not insurmount 
able. Day, by his inacceptable offer of marriage was 
soon eliminated as a rival, while Edgeworth, still 
encumbered with a wife was in no position to ad 
vance his case, regardless of his inclination. 

Andre, in his correspondence with Anna Seward 
had already hinted at military ambitions, and one 
of his most intimate friends, Peter Boissier was 
serving with the Eleventh Dragoons. The display 
and glamor of army life often appeals strongly to a 
youth of twenty and perhaps Andre believed that 
by some deed of valor on the field of battle, he might 
yet fan into a ruddy glow, the dying embers of 
Honora's love. Any or all of these considerations 
may have been instrumental in transforming the 
sentimental young merchant of Warnf ord Court into 
a soldier. 

As second lieutenant in the Seventh Foot Regi 
ment, he served in Germany on a special mission 
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until late in 1773, when he returned to England. 
His regiment had sailed for Canada in April of that 
year and he was now ordered to rejoin it. Before his 
departure, however, the young officer journeyed to 
Lichfield to pay his respects and to bid farewell to 
his ever solicitous friend, Miss Seward. But "those 
fortunate spires" of the cathedral town, as they came 
into view, must have aroused strange emotions, for 
the one who had called them "the ladies of the 
valley " was now the bride of another. 

The death of Mrs. Edgeworth early in 1773, had 
left Richard Lovell Edgeworth free to carry on the 
courtship of Honora. Anna Seward, still faithful to 
the cause of Cher Jean, did not look altogether 
favorably on the progress of Edgeworth's suit, but its 
probable outcome was evident from the beginning 
and on July 17, only a few months after the demise 
of his first wife, Edgeworth led Honora Sneyd to the 
altar. The wedding was solemnized at the cathedral, 
the officiating clergyman being Miss Seward's father. 

For some unknown reason, Andres departure was 
somewhat delayed and it was not until the summer 
of 1774 that he embarked for the new world, arriving 
in Philadelphia after a sixty-day voyage. Why he 
should have landed in America so far from the 
Canadian base of his regiment is an unexplained 
mystery, but his keen powers of observation and his 
native intelligence had probably already been noted 
by his superiors and there was plenty of activity in 
the Quaker city that was giving the British Govern 
ment deep concern. Already, rumblings of the im 
minent revolt of the colonists were distinctly heard. 
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Since the first Continental Congress conducted its 
deliberations in Philadelphia during the greater part 
of September, 1774, it was an ideal time to learn, if 
possible, the true state o the public mind and its 
attitude toward the policies of the mother country. 
While, of course, the strictest of secrecy was observed, 
it is not beyond the range of possibility that at least 
some of the business of the Congress may have leaked 
out, and the threatening lack of unanimity which 
we now know existed must have given some degree 
of comfort to the British authorities. 

If the real purpose of Lieutenant Andre's presence 
at this time was to determine the strength of the 
protesting element, he must have reported the very 
atmosphere honeycombed with intrigue and sus 
picion, with the major portion of the population 
either "loyal" for practical reasons or else timidly 
noncommittal. While the out-and-out objectors were 
relatively few in number, there was among them a 
distinct undertone of determination. 

After leaving Philadelphia, Andre crossed New 
Jersey to New York where the "Sons of Liberty" had 
become a formidable organization that frequently 
came into conflict with the authorities. They and 
the other active "Whigs" were doing all possible 
to prevent the shipment of supplies to Gage, then in 
command of the British forces at Boston. But the 
alarming situation in New York was as nothing in 
comparison with the public temper of the New 
England colonies, and as the youthful officer reported 
to General Gage he must have been thoroughly con 
vinced that stormy times were not far off. 
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Up to this time Andre seems to have been a sort o 
"soldier at large" and experienced little if any diffi 
culty in making his way toward the encampment 
of his regiment in Canada. The political attitude 
of the New Englanders, he found to be more de 
cidedly favorable to the Whig cause than he had 
found to be the case in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

Andre's commander, Sir Guy Carleton, had dis 
embarked at Quebec at about the time of the 
former's arrival in Philadelphia. Among the ablest 
of the British generals, it was probably, as the Ameri 
can general, Heath, believed, a stroke of good for 
tune for the Continental forces that Carleton, with 
his keen military knowledge, was not brought into 
the center of the conflict. Had he, for example, been 
placed in the position of the indolent Howe at 
Philadelphia, it is quite certain that history would 
have had a very different tale to tell. 

At the time of Andre's rejoining his regiment, 
the Seventh, the British commander had only one 
other regiment, the Twenty-sixth, in Lower Canada. 
This total command included only a little more than 
seven hundred men. 

On May 19, 1775, one hundred and twenty of 
Carleton's men met the forces of Ethan Allen at St. 
Johns and recaptured the town from the Americans. 
If Andre was engaged in this exploit, as perhaps he 
was, he now experienced his * 'baptism of fire," 
though the fighting was not attended with heavy 
loss. 

Recognizing the military importance of the region 
north of Lake Champlain and particularly the fact 
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that a strong defence of the Sorel was necessary in 
order to prevent a serious invasion of Canada, Carle- 
ton undertook to strengthen the defences of the 
recently recaptured St. Johns and of Fort Chambly. 
The latter was located at the head of navigation on 
the Sorel. Through this stream Lake Champlain 
empties its waters into the St. Lawrence. 

On the eighteenth of October, 1775, the garrison 
of Fort Chambly, composed of about a hundred men 
of the Seventh regiment under the command of 
Major Stopford, surrendered to a superior force of 
Americans under the leadership of Major James 
Livingston. Among the British captives was John 
Andre, and by a strange coincidence, two of the men 
in the attacking party, Livingston and Lamb, were 
destined to take prominent parts in the concluding 
drama of Andre's life. The captured colors of 
Andre's regiment were sent to Philadelphia and pre 
sented to Congress. 

A few days after the fall of Fort Chambly, the 
defenders of St. Johns capitulated, and by the 
arranged terms the officers kept their side arms, and 
the property of all the prisoners was to be retained. 
Each corps was allowed to send a quartermaster on 
parole to arrange for the transfer of the baggage, 
Andre being among those designated for this duty. 

That the agreement regarding these effects was not 
strictly adhered to is quite evident, and Andr6 
writing of his capture, says, "I have been taken 
prisoner by the Americans, and stript of every thing 
except the picture of Honora, which I concealed in 
my mouth. Preserving that, I yet think myself 
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fortunate/' This picture was one of the miniatures 
made at Buxton during the happy days of the sum 
mer of 1769. 

The disposal of the prisoners caused some con 
fusion, for Congress had not as yet provided for such 
a situation. The first plan called for the separation 
of officers and privates, the former to be held in 
Connecticut and the rank and file to be sent to 
Pennsylvania. This plan, however, conflicted with 
the promise made by General Schuyler that officers 
and privates would not be separated. Finally Con 
gress ordered that the prisoners were to be held in 
the interior of Pennsylvania. 

While Andre and his comrades of the Seventh 
Regiment were journeying down the Hudson under 
guard, it happened that, overnight, the young British 
officer and Henry Knoxlater one of Washington's 
most trusted generals were quartered in the same 
cottage, and soon found their tastes and interests 
were strikingly similar. The exceptional intelli 
gence and refinement and the generally pleasing 
personality of the handsome Andre made a lasting 
impression on Knox. 

It had been decided to place the prisoners in Lan 
caster, but how to provide for their accommodation 
offered a problem. Considerable freedom was 
allowed the officers, but they were forbidden to 
approach the seaports and were not allowed to refer 
to American affairs in their letters. It was arranged 
that the privates would be fed like the Continental 
soldiers, but money and clothing was to be provided 
by the British authorities. Again it was decided to 
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separate the privates from the officers though the 
latter strongly objected to this move on the ground 
that it worked hardship on the men, since neither 
money or clothing were forthcoming. 

As it was impossible to find accommodations in 
private homes, the officers had to resort to the 
taverns. The local committee of safety which had 
charge of the prisoners, offered all possible assistance 
to the captives, but contrary to instructions refused 
to separate officers and privates. The head of this 
committee was Edward Shippen, grandfather of the 
Philadelphia belle, Peggy Shippen, who later became 
the bride of Benedict Arnold. 

The non-arrival of money for the prisoners had 
caused many of the tavern keepers to refuse longer 
to provide accommodations for them, and some of 
the less prejudiced citizens now offered rooms and 
food. In one of these homes, according to the re 
corded claim, it cost Lieutenant Andre and another 
officer, " seven pounds, six pence, for room, heat and 
light." 

While a certain fear of the more radical Whigs 
prevented many from offering kindnesses to the 
prisoners, some of the residents showed every 
courtesy to the men in durance. One of these was 
a Quaker named Caleb Cope, who soon discovered 
Andre's skill with pen and brush. Cope's young son 
had a decided inclination toward art, and Andre 
undertook to instruct him, at the same time urging 
the father to encourage the boy's artistic leanings. 
The drawing lessons, however, were called to a halt 
early in 1776, when Andre was sent to Carlisle, but 
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Cope and the good-looking young soldier had be 
come firm friends, and Andre's facile pen came into 
play in the establishment o an extended corres 
pondence. 

Andre had been so impressed with the native 
talents of young John Cope, that he tried to arrange 
for suitable accommodations in Carlisle in order 
that the youth might continue the art lessons under 
his tutelage, but was unsuccessful. Andre and his 
friend, Lieutenant Despard found the prejudices of 
the people of Carlisle fully as strong as those of the 
Lancaster citizens, and for a time they were com 
pelled to live at a tavern. 

So anxious was Andre to continue the drawing 
lessons that he thoroughly canvassed the field for 
available rooms. "If, however," he wrote to Mr. 
Cope, "you. can resolve to let him come here, I be 
lieve Mr. Despard and I can make him up a bed 
in a Lodging we have in view, where there will be 
room enough. He will be the greatest part of the 
day with us, and employ 'd in the few things I am 
able to instruct him in. In the meanwhile I may 
get better acquainted with the Town, and provide 
for his board. With regard to Expense this is to be 
attended with none to you. A little assiduity and 
friendship is all I ask in my young friend in return 
for my good will to be of service to him in a way of 
improving the Talents Nature hath given him. I 
shall give all my attention to his morals, and, as I 
believe him well dispos'd, I trust he will acquire no 
bad habits here. Mr. Despard joins with me in 
compliments to yourself, Mrs. Cope, and Family." 
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This letter was written under date of April 3, 1776. 

Eventually Andre and his companion Lieutenant 
Despard found accommodations in a private house, 
but many of the more rabid Whigs tried in every 
way to find some breach in the behavior of the young 
officers that would lead to their imprisonment. 
When they were discovered in the company of two 
Tories, the occasion seemed to have arrived for the 
restrictions of the prisoners' liberties. The Tories 
were sent to jail and the "free territory " of Andre 
and his friend was revised so as to keep them within 
the town limits. On one occasion an American 
captain paraded his company at night past the home 
of Mrs. Ramsay, where Andre and Despard wer 
lodging, and threatened the prisoners with death. 
Only the earnest appeal of the landlady induced the 
soldiers to move along without molesting the officers. 

Non-military interests consumed much of Andre's 
time while he was located in Carlisle; art in all its 
manifestations appealing to him as strongly as it did 
in his early days in England. In a letter to Mr. Cope, 
written late in the summer of 1776, Andr6 expresses 
his gratification at the progress in drawing shown by 
Cope's son. 

"I beg you wou'd give my most friendly compli 
ments to your Family," he wrote, "and particularly to 
your son, my disciple, to whom I hope the future 
posture of affairs will give me an opportunity of 
pointing out the way of proficiency in his favourite 
study, which may tend so much to his pleasure and 
advantage. Let him go on copying whatever good 
models he can meet with and never suffer himself to 
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neglect the proportion and never think of finishing 
his work, or imitating the fine flowing lines of his 
copy, till every limb, feature, house, tree, or whatever 
he is drawing, is in its proper place. With a little 
practice, this will be so natural to him, that his Eye 
will at first sight guide his pencil in every part of 
the work. I wish I may soon see you on our way to 
join our own friends with which I hope by Exchange 
we may be at length united. . . . " 

Andre's hope of an early exchange of prisoners, by 
means of which he might rejoin the British army 
was destined to be shortly fulfilled, and we next 
find him at Reading, Pennsylvania from which town 
he again writes to Mr. Cope. This letter is dated 
December 2. 

"We are on our road (as we believe, to be ex- 
chang'd) and however happy this prospect may 
make me, it doth not render me less warm in the 
fate of those persons in this Country for whom I had 
conceived a regard. I trust on your side you will do 
me the Justice to remember me with some good 
will, and that you will be persuaded I shall be happy 
if an Occasion shall offer of my giving your son some 
farther hints in the Art for which he has so happy a 
turn/' 

The Seventh Regiment, of which Andre was a 
member when he was captured in Canada, had been 
seriously decimated during the intervening months, 
but now, with the released men from Pennsylvania 
and recruits from England, it was reconstructed and 
placed under the command of Sir William Howe in 
New York. 
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From the time of his arrival in America, Andre 
had carefully kept a journal which he embellished 
from time to time with pencil sketches of objects 
or people of particular interest. The active-minded 
young officer profited by every opportunity to re 
cord with his brush or pen the colors or construction 
of the native birds and flowers, and the contour of 
the country through which he passed. 

Basing his observations on his notes, Andre, soon 
after rejoining the colors, presented to Howe a me 
moir on the war. This so impressed the British com 
mander by its thoroughness and the obvious intel 
ligence of its author, that, soon after its presentation, 
Andre was advanced to the rank of captain and trans 
ferred to the Twenty-sixth Regiment. Though this 
advance in rank called for a staff appointment, there 
were at the time, no vacancies, so Captain Andre 
remained on "line duty" until the summer of 1777, 
when he was made aide-de-cainp on the staff of 
Major General Grey, probably accompanying the 
latter on the advance into New Jersey in June. It 
was Howe's plan to force the Americans into a major 
engagement, which it was hoped would result in such 
a disaster to Washington's army as to bring the war 
to a speedy close. 

This plan, however, failed of its purpose and it 
was now decided to reach Philadelphia from another 
direction. With well-sustained mystery the troops 
embarked at Amboy on the twenty-third of June. 
Washington was, of course, aware of the fact that the 
British fleet had pointed southward and believed 
that an attempt might be made to enter the Dela- 
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ware. Accordingly he posted patrols at the capes to 
report the possible appearance of the British ships, 
but the latter made no attempt to reach Philadelphia 
from that quarter but continued to the mouth of 
the Chesapeake Bay. 

The troops now believed that Baltimore was their 
destination, but on the twenty-fifth of August a 
landing was made at Head of Elk, and it was soon 
evident as the soldiers crossed the Pennsylvania line 
that Philadelphia was the objective. 

Having passed through Philadelphia on the 
twenty-fourth on the way to resist the British ad 
vance, Washington took up his position at Chadd's 
Ford on the Brandywine. With him, as a member 
of his staff was the Marquis de Lafayette, who, though 
not yet twenty years of age, had been commissioned 
a Major General by Congress. 

The British forces advanced in two divisions. One 
of these approached by a route considerably north of 
the American position. The other division with the 
Hessian mercenaries under Knyphausen followed 
the road leading directly to Chadd's Ford. This 
body of the enemy troops was soon engaged by the 
Americans and replied with heavy artillery fire. No 
attempt, however, was made to cross the Brandywine, 
the real object being to divert Washington's atten 
tion while the main body of the British under Corn- 
wallis, attacked from the rear. 

Suspecting this purpose, Washington sent his 
patrols to report on the position of the British, but 
it was too late. The British had gained an advan 
tageous position near the Birmingham Meeting 
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House and immediately began a terrific attack. Kny- 
phausen now crossed the Brandywine and attacked 
the American intrenchments. Greatly outnumbered 
and outgeneraled as well, the Americans retreated in 
disorder, one body under Armstrong falling back on 
Chester, while the main force retired toward Phila 
delphia. 

During the fighting, the young Lafayette was 
wounded in the leg and carried within the old 
Quaker meetinghouse on the battlefield. This struc 
ture still stands and dark stains on one of the old 
wooden benches are said to have been caused by 
blood from this wound. 

Having apparently disposed of all serious re 
sistance, the British now continued the advance 
toward Philadelphia. The fact that they did not 
immediately follow the retreating "rebels" has been 
charged against Howe as one of his most serious 
tactical blunders, but the British commander did not 
credit the Continental troops with the remarkable 
recuperative powers they soon showed. 

Washington was determined yet to prevent, if 
possible, the occupation of Philadelphia by the 
enemy, and from Germantown where he had en 
camped after the retreat from the Brandywine, he 
recrossed the Schuylkill and met the British near the 
General Warren tavern. Just as the stage was set 
for a battle between the opposing forces, Jupiter 
Pluvius took a hand in the situation and a heavy 
storm soaked the powder of both contestants, making 
it unfit for use. As neither side apparently cared 
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to resort to sword or bayonet, the action was "in 
definitely postponed on account of rain." 

With the main body of troops Washington now 
retired to the east bank of the Schuylkill, but ordered 
"Mad Anthony " Wayne with a command of fifteen 
hundred men to harass the rear guard of the British. 

On the eighteenth of September, the redcoats 
moved down the Lancaster turnpike toward Phila 
delphia, but after marching along this road a few 
miles they turned up the road leading to Swede's 
Ford on the Schuylkill, not far from Valley Forge. 
The selection of this indirect approach to the city 
has been credited to Andre, whose ideas were always 
given an interested hearing by Howe. There was 
probably, however, no other alternative left since 
all the wooden bridges near the city had been de 
stroyed and all the boats hidden. Moreover, the 
east bank of the river was vigilantly guarded by 
Washington's patrols. Accordingly, Howe planned 
to attempt the outwitting of the American com 
mander farther up the stream. 

Reaching the ford, Howe faced the Americans in 
strong force on the other side of the river, and made 
a feint of advancing beyond this point. This 
maneuver was a complete success, and when the 
Americans followed along the opposite bank, Sir 
William, under cover of darkness quickly conducted 
his men and equipment over the river. 

Wayne's men were encamped near Paoli on the 
night of September 20, prepared to advance the 
next day to harass the British at the Schuylkill. 
Smallwood with fifteen hundred of the Maryland 
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militia, was to join him in the pursuit. At about 
midnight the pickets were overpowered and the 
sleeping soldiers bayonetted by a British detachment 
under General Grey, who had ordered his men to 
remove their flints and to depend entirely on the 
bayonet. With no chance to prepare for the attack, 
the loss in killed and wounded amounted to a figure 
variously estimated between one hundred and fifty 
and three hundred. 

Near the scene of this disaster, which has come to 
be known as the "massacre of Paoli," is the old 
General Warren tavern. The original building 
was a notorious meeting place for Tory spies, who, 
it is believed kept the British informed of Wayne's 
position. It is said that Captain Andre visited this 
tavern just before Grey's attack, and it is not im 
probable that he here received the report that 
aided the British in determining their course of 
action. 

According to local tradition dating back to Revo 
lutionary times, each anniversary of the Paoli mas 
sacre is marked by certain ghostly doings, especially 
if the night happens to be dark and stormy. A 
phantom horseman is often reported as dashing along 
the near-by roads, presumably bearing the message 
of warning that failed to reach the doomed patriots. 
Sometimes the shade of "Mad Anthony" himself 
astride his bay mare, Nancy, is said to appear near 
the scene of this ill-fated encampment of long ago. 

It took the British about two weeks to make their 
way into Philadelphia, and as they entered the city 
arrayed in their colorful uniforms and marching to 
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martial airs, they made a favorable impression on the 
inhabitants. The Hessian soldiers, on the other 
hand, inspired only dread, according to the accounts 
of those who witnessed the entry of the troops. These 
mercenaries nearly all wore fierce-looking beards or 
moustaches which gave them a repellant appearance, 
and seemed to add to the feeling of suspicion that 
these hired fighters were primarily interested in 
plunder. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH TROOPS IN PHILADELPHIA 

strained the housing facilities of the city to the 
utmost, although the families of many of the more 
radical Whigs had departed before the soldiers made 
their appearance. The officers, of course, selected 
for themselves the more desirable accommodations, 
and many a fine home was now turned into a military 
barracks. 

Although there was every shade of political opin 
ion represented in the city, those who favored the 
crown now felt free to fraternize with the king's 
armed forces, while the Quaker element in the 
main true to the well-known principles held a 
neutral position, though often accused of being 
Tories. 

Watson, the Philadelphia annalist, quotes a lady 
who was an eyewitness to the entry of the British 
troops. "The army marched in, and took possession 
of the town in the morning. We were upstairs, and 
saw them pass the State-house; they looked well, 
clean, and well-clad, and the contrast between them 
and our own poor barefooted and ragged troops was 
very great, and caused a feeling of despair it was a 
solemn and impressive day but I saw no exultation 
in the enemy, nor indeed in those who were reckoned 
favourable to their success. Early in the afternoon, 
Lord Cornwallis' suite arrived, and took possession 
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of my mother's house. But my mother was appalled 
by the numerous train which took possession of her 
dwelling, and shrank from having such inmates; 
for a guard was mounted at the door, and the yard 
filled with soldiers and baggage of every description; 
and I well remember what we thought of the haughty 
looks of Lord Rawdon and the other aide-de-camp, 
as they traversed the apartments." 

The mother of the narrator protested to Corn- 
wallis that the large number of officers in his party 
jeopardized the comfort of the family, and the com 
plaint was received politely by Cornwallis, who 
immediately withdrew from the residence. "We 
felt very glad at the exemption/' declared the lady, 
"but it did not last long for directly the quarter 
masters were employed in billeting the troops, and 
we had to find room for two officers of artillery, and 
afterwards, in addition, for two gentlemen, secre 
taries of Lord Howe." The latter was a brother of 
General Sir William Howe. 

General Howe, it was asserted, "seized and kept 
for his own use, Mary Pemberton's coach and horses, 
in which he used to ride about the town." The 
general established his headquarters in the Richard 
Penn mansion on High (now Market) Street. This 
dwelling was later occupied by Benedict Arnold 
while military governor of Philadelphia, and also 
served as the presidential mansion during Washing 
ton's residence in the city. 

The commander of the Hessians, General 
Knyphausen whose table manners were said to have 
been so crude that he used his thumb to spread the 
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butter on his bread found accommodations in a 
house on South Second Street, while Captain Andre 
lived in Benjamin Franklin's house in a court back 
from High Street. Franklin's daughter, Mrs. Bache 
had occupied the house before the arrival of the 
British, but had abandoned it upon their approach. 

The library in the Franklin home contained, per 
haps the most valuable private collection of books 
in the city, and for one of Andre's tastes to be in such 
an environment during his leisure hours, was a rare 
treat. 

Though the war had already been brought to her 
doors, Philadelphia had all the aspects of a city gone 
pleasure-mad. The fluctuations in the value of the 
Continental currency had given rise to much specu 
lation, and many, through the acquisition of sudden 
wealth had given way to luxury and extravagance. 
It seems to have been a period of general demoraliza 
tion and the people were in a "devil-may-care" mood. 
Richard Henry Lee called it "an attractive scene of 
debauch and amusement." 

An impression of Philadelphia at this time is 
afforded by a letter written by one of the Hessian 
soldiers to his people at home. He comments on the 
typical small houses of the city, and found "not a 
single palace, nothing of architecture but many 
wooden cottages standing in the streets." The neigh 
borhood, he declared, was charming and had the air 
of a village, and added, significantly, "The inhabi 
tants are Quakers. Nevertheless, their women are 
said to have flesh and blood like others." 

Another Hessian describes tHe diversions of the 
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soldiers, which included parties every day and in 
dulgence in a game called "Bank von Cap Vreden." 
Every evening, according to this account, "from 
700 to 800 guineas are lost and won. General Howe 
also plays/' The same soldier refers to the theatrical 
pastimes, which included comedies on each Monday. 
"The actors are English officers and their mistresses. 
The entrance money is given to the widows and 
orphans of fallen soldiers." 

Most of the fashionable element of the city were 
loyal to the crown and warmly welcomed the British 
officers. Chastellux, the French traveler, described 
with enthusiasm the beauty of the women, who were 
already known for their gracefulness of carriage and 
their elegance of dress. 

So naturally did the British officers particularly 
the younger ones fit into the social scheme that the 
droll Dr. Franklin was led to remark that "General 
Howe has not taken Philadelphia; Philadelphia has 
taken General Howe/' 

The British commander, a man of fine figure, 
six feet tall and closely resembling Washington, was 
dignified in bearing, but approachable and pleasure- 
loving. He was popular alike with his fellow officers 
and with the people of the city with whom he came 
into social contact. There was one "fly in the oint 
ment/' however, that offered a problem for those 
who wished to entertain Sir William, yet dared not 
acknowledge an unconventional relationship. 

A certain Mrs. Joshua Loring of Boston, who had 
followed the general to New York and was now much 
in his company in the Quaker City, was, on account 
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of her questionable status, persona non grata at many 
affairs. Her husband, apparently a most obliging 
individual, had been judiciously pigeon-holed by 
Howe in the position of Commissioner of Prisoners, 
an occupation sufficiently active to keep both eyes 
and ears engaged elsewhere. 

Howe was not the only officer to avail himself of 
feminine society in an unapproved manner, and the 
following thinly disguised advertisement for a 
"housekeeper" that appeared in Philadelphia, illus 
trates a condition that was by no means rare. 
"Wanted to hire with two single gentlemen, a young 
woman, to act in the capacity of housekeeper, and 
who can occasionally put her hand to anything. 
Extravagant wages will be given, and no character 
required. Any young woman who chooses to offer, 
may be further informed at the bar of the City 
Tavern." 

While the morals of many of the young officers 
were not of the best, Captain Andre seems to have 
conducted himself in a manner above reproach, and 
spent much time in providing dramatic entertain 
ment for the soldiers and their ladies. At every affair 
in which he took a part, his good looks and brilliant 
conversation drew much attention. He was always 
"the life of the party." 

Although Howe believed that nothing immedi 
ately was to be feared from Washington's army, he 
left a strong force strategically distributed at Ger- 
mantown, about six miles to the north of Phila 
delphia. The purpose of this action was to guard 
the approaches to the ' 'rebel' ' capitol and to impress 
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the people of the outlying sections with the strength 
of the British forces. 

Washington, however, sorely stung by the defeat 
at the Brandywine, planned a move that he hoped 
would not only avenge that disaster and perhaps 
force the British to evacuate Philadelphia, but would 
bolster the weakened morale of his soldiers as well. 

Early on the morning of October 4, the Americans 
surprised and overwhelmed the enemy outposts at 
Mount Airy, and were soon driving the British be 
fore them down the main road, now known as 
Germantown Avenue. Washington's troops ap 
proached Germantown from four directions. Hardly 
had the attack begun than a heavy fog fell over the 
scene, and that, added to the smoke of battle made 
visability extremely poor. To aid in distinguishing 
friend from foe, the officers and soldiers were ordered 
to display pieces of white paper in their hats, but 
even this precaution failed of its purpose. 

The detonations of the battle were heard in 
Philadelphia, and the grenadiers of Cornwallis, to 
gether with the Highlanders started on a run for the 
scene of the conflict. General Howe, who, at the 
time was occupying "Stenton," the home of James 
Logan at the edge of the fighting zone, had, it is 
said, spent the previous night gambling and had 
hardly retired before the turn of events required 
his presence with the troops. Howe had established 
his inamorata, Mrs. Loring, at Stenton, while her 
husband was busily occupied "looking after the 
prisoners." 

The battle, which in its early stages, favored the 
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Americans, was lost through a mistaken signal that 
caused Washington's men to retreat, and much 
valuable time was lost in the futile attempt to dis 
lodge a British detachment under Colonel Musgrave, 
that had taken refuge in "Cliveden/' the mansion of 
Chief Justice Benjamin Chew. This building, set 
considerably back from the road afforded an excel 
lent position for the British sharpshooters as the 
Americans passed along in pursuit of the retreating 
redcoats. 

During the battle in the fog, a body of men 
under the American general, Stephen, encountered 
Wayne's division and these two commands fired on 
one another, each believing they were attacking 
enemy troops. Stephen was later hailed before a 
court-martial on the charge of drunkenness, and 
Captain Andre reported that several of the "rebel" 
soldiers and officers captured on that day "were in 
toxicated when they fell into our hands/' 

One of the wounded Americans, Lieutenant Whit 
man of Reading, succeeded, though painfully 
wounded, in reaching a house within the battle 
lines, and was given treatment by the owner, but 
both the latter and the injured man were put under 
arrest by the British. Whitman asked for an inter 
view with Captain Andre whose influence with 
Howe was strong, and the intercession of the young 
officer brought about the release of the American, 
who was allowed to remain in Germantown until he 
had recovered sufficiently to go to his home. 

As winter approached, the king's soldiers aban 
doned tent life and took up their quarters in private 
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Picturesque entrance to "Stenton/ 1 on the outskirts of Gerrnantown, 
Stenton was the home of James Logan, secretary to William Penn. 
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houses and in such public buildings as were avail 
able. Foraging for food and supplies became com 
mon and many of the outlying farms were robbed of 
cattle and produce. The Hessians seem to have been 
particularly offensive in this respect, and their off- 
cers made no objection to their depredations. On 
the other hand, some of the British officers dis 
countenanced the despoiling of private property, 
applying the lash freely for this offence, and in at 
least one case resorting to hanging as a check to the 
behavior of the soldiers. 

In one instance, a number of Hessian soldiers 
raided a farm and appropriated a large quantity of 
hay and vegetables, but just as they were about to 
carry off their plunder, a squad of British dragoons 
appeared and compelled them to return the booty. 
Many rail fences and fine old trees were destroyed 
to supply fuel for the soldiers and even the famous 
Penn Treaty elm was once threatened with destruc 
tion and only saved through the impassioned pleas 
of the near-by residents. 

The more prosperous people of Philadelphia were 
noted as "good livers" and in their homes the choicest 
of French and Madeira wines flowed freely. Formal 
dinners at which the finest of foods were served, were 
frequent, and now with the snappily dressed officers 
to give color to these feasts, the "Tory ladies" vied 
with one another in their entertainment. 

The ladies, we learn were "dressed with elegance," 
their hair powdered and worn in towering form at 
the top of the head. Newcomers to the city agreed 
that their physical charms were of the first order, 
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and Mrs. Adams called them "a constellation of 
beauties/' As for the men in the "best circles" it is 
asserted that they wore suits of broadcloth richly 
trimmed with gold and silver lace. These coats were 
of every hue except red, that color being reserved 
for the soldiery. Knee breeches were conventional 
and low shoes with large shiny buckles were worn. 
The men wore powdered hair and their neatly 
plaited queues were supposed to add attractiveness 
to the masculine ensemble. 

The household servants were either negro slaves 
or "redemptioners/' These latter were usually Ger 
man or Irish immigrants who had gone into debt 
for their passage money and had agreed to serve out 
their indebtedness in this manner. The employment 
of these redemptioners at one time reached great 
proportions and it was even charged that the British 
authorities contrived to foist on the colonies, os 
tensibly as redemptioners, some of their notorious 
criminals. "What must we think of those merchants/' 
wrote a citizen of the period, "who, for the sake of 
a little petty gain, will be concerned in importing 
and disposing of these abominable cargoes/' Be 
cause of their obligations, redemptioners were often 
bought and sold as ordinary slaves. 

This was the kind of society into which the 
fortunes of war had thrust Captain Andr. It can 
not be said that the environment was altogether dis 
tasteful to him. He liked female society, and his good 
looks, pleasing personality and accomplishments 
were the keys to many an exclusive affair. 

Among the families that frequently entertained 
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the handsome young officer was that of Edward 
Shippen, a successful attorney and one of Phila 
delphia's distinguished citizens. Having held official 
positions under the British regime and being of the 
Quaker faith, he was generally regarded as a 'loyal 
ist" or Tory, though he does not seem to have taken 
a definite political stand either one way or the other, 
and was so highly esteemed personally, that the 
young republic later extended high honors to him. 

Though Mr. Shippen was a member of the So 
ciety of Friends, his stylish daughters did not adhere 
to the austerities of that sect, and their constant 
sartorial demands, their father complained, had 
seriously affected his fortunes. The youngest of the 
Shippen sisters was Margaret or as she was more 
familiarly known, "Peggy." 

It was to Peggy, now a charming, blue-eyed miss 
of seventeen that Andre was particularly attracted 
and they were much in one another's company 
during the fall and winter season, when social gather 
ings were gay and frequent. 

The ease-loving Howe would, no doubt, have 
been highly pleased had the Americans suggested 
an unconditional truce for the winter months at 
least, but the military situation called for some 
activity, and, after all, his duty to the king who had 
thrust these responsibilities upon him, required 
certain tangible evidence of zeal. 

There is also a strong suspicion that his personal 
sentiments were in no small measure in favor of the 
fighting colonists. In Parliament he had indicated 
a conciliatory feeling toward the Americans, and 
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when he sought re-election in 1774, his constituents 
urged him to state unequivocally where he stood on 
the " American question/' To this request, he re 
plied that in case of war with the colonies, he would 
refuse a military command, should it be offered. 

Not long afterward, however, he was placed in 
a most embarrassing position when war actually 
came, for he was "given " a command in the expe 
ditionary forces by the king. Embarrassed by the 
difficulty of keeping his word with his constituents, 
and yet respecting the desire of the monarch, he 
appeared before the latter for enlightenment as to 
whether he were to regard the king's instructions 
as a request or an order. He was informed that it 
was a definite order, and, as under the circumstances 
refusal was out of the question, he politely withdrew 
from the royal presence. 

Thus it will be seen that the voyage to America was 
attended with serious mental conflicts, and some 
have attributed Howe's failure to crush the "rebels" 
at the Battle of Long Island and to follow up the 
advantage at the Brandywine, as well as many other 
lost opportunities, to Sir William's subconscious 
sympathy with the American cause. 

Then, again, there were other considerations of 
a personal nature that undoubtedly had a bearing 
on the general's reluctance to force an active cam 
paign. To relax in the agreeable presence of the 
fascinating Mrs. Loring, a bottle of good Madeira at 
his side, was far more appealing than to relentlessly 
pursue the half-starved and ragged legions of Wash 
ington. 
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Nevertheless, the presence of the American troops 
in their fortified camp at Whitemarsh, not many 
miles from the city, constituted a menace that could 
not be wholly ignored. Accordingly, hoping to find a 
weak spot in the defenses of the camp, Howe sent a 
large body of troops under Cornwallis and Knyphau- 
sen out the Germantown road on the evening of 
December 4, but after some sharp skirmishing, orders 
were given on the eighth to retire. 

These orders were delivered by Captain Andre 
who rode up just as a squad of American dragoons 
was about to fall into a trap laid by the British. On 
the way back to Philadelphia, the redcoats burned 
several buildings, while the Hessians robbed every 
farmhouse along the line of march. 

In connection with this operation is the story of 
the Quaker heroine, Lydia Darragh, whose keen 
hearing and timely action were responsible for the 
preparedness of Washington's camp when the British 
troops appeared. During the occupation of Phila 
delphia, the adjutant general lived for a time in the 
home of the Darraghs. 

One night a secret meeting of the British officers 
took place in the Darragh's sitting room. Lydia had 
supposedly retired, but overheard a reference to 
Washington and Whitemarsh. Upon the conclusion 
of the conference, the adjutant general knocked on 
Lydia's door to inform her of the departure of the 
officers. 

On the pretext of needing flour, she succeeded in 
getting a pass through the lines and early in the 
morning was on her way to Whitemarsh, though 
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her first stop was at a mill at Frankford. Resuming 
her journey, she met a young American officer with 
whom she was acquainted and gave him the infor 
mation she had gained, with the request that it be 
delivered to Washington but her identity concealed. 

In order to avoid the suspicion of the British upon 
her return, she again stopped at the Frankford mill 
for her sack of flour, with which she trudged the 
long miles back to her home. Upon the inglorious 
return of the British troops, the adjutant general 
quizzed Mrs. Darragh as to the leakage of the plans, 
which, he suspected, might have been due to some 
other member of the family, but she parried his 
questions with, "Thee knows that we all went to bed 
at eight o'clock/ 1 

On the nineteenth of December, the Americans, 
having withdrawn from Whitemarsh, went into their 
memorable encampment at Valley Forge on the 
Schuylkill River, about twenty-five miles from Phila 
delphia. The camp was established on high ground, 
admirably situated from the strategic standpoint. 
It commanded a splendid view of the Schuylkill 
Valley and the surrounding territory. 

Much has been written of the deplorable con 
dition of the American soldiers during that heart 
breaking winter; of the almost unbelievable suffer 
ing they were forced to undergo. The mortality 
rate, was, of course, high, and desertions were fre 
quent. Many of the American soldiers, unable to 
withstand the hardships any longer, straggled along 
the icy roads into Philadelphia, their emaciated 
bodies protected by little more than their tattered 
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blankets. They were not generally molested by the 
British though they were, of course, required to 
surrender such arms as they carried. 

With such a situation, despite the natural ad 
vantages of the camp, it would have been a relatively 
easy matter for Howe, with his well-fed troops 
to have overwhelmed the Americans and thus 
shortened the war to the glory of the king. But the 
roads from Philadelphia were snowbound and the 
luxury and gayety of the city were far more alluring. 

Some wag, sensing perhaps the immediate motive 
for Howe's inactivity, gave vent to the following 
verses put to tune in an effort to stir the indolent 
warrior: 

"Awake, arouse, Sir Billy, 
There's forage in the plain, 
Ah, leave your little Filly, 
And open the campaign. 

Heed not a woman's prattle, 
Which tickles in the ear, 
But give the word for battle, 
And grasp the warlike spear." 

The winter season in Philadelphia was not lack 
ing in diversions for the British officers. Balls at the 
"City Tavern" were a weekly feature and at the 
"Indian Queen," the "Bunch of Grapes/' and other 
resorts, a welcome was extended. Cockfights in 
Moore's Alley attracted the more "sporty" of the 
men. 

Such interests, however, did not appeal to Captain 
Andre, and with a group of officers of similar tastes 
he devoted considerable of his attention to amateur 
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theatricals, which proved highly popular with Phila 
delphia society. Under the direction of Andre and 
the talented Captain Oliver DeLancey, performances 
were staged at the old Southwark Theatre. This was 
a large, unattractive wooden building that had long 
been in disuse. Its interior had all the usual defects 
of early theater planning. The wooden columns 
supporting the roof were large and so placed as to 
interfere seriously with the view of the stage from 
the boxes, while the stage was dependent for its 
lighting upon a few lamps, minus glass. The seats 
and furnishings were all badly in need of repair. 

It was with such unpromising material that Andre 
and his collaborator, DeLancey went to work with a 
will. The physical contrast of these two young men 
was striking. Andre was five feet, nine inches in 
height, slender and graceful of build, of a dark com 
plexion, with features almost effeminate in their 
delicacy. He was singularly handsome and his whole 
demeanor showed every evidence of an inherent 
refinement. DeLancey, on the other hand, has been 
described as "a lusty, fat, ruddy-looking fellow be 
tween twenty and thirty years of age." They were, 
however, as one when it came to art in its relation 
to the drama, though most, if not all of the actual 
painting required was left to the skilled hand of 
Andre. 

The backdrops and the stock scenery were all 
repainted. This scenery has been described as fol 
lows: "It was a landscape presenting a distant cham 
pagne country, and a winding rivulet extending 
from the front of the picture to the extreme distance. 
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In the foreground and centre a gentle cascade (the 
water exquisitely executed) was overshadowed by 
a group of majestic forest-trees. The perspective 
was excellently preserved; the foliage, verdure, and 
.general colouring was artistically toned and glazed/' 

There is still in existence a wooden figure cut 
from half inch wood, six feet high and painted to 
represent a British grenadier, that has been credited 
to Andre and is believed to have been used as a stage 
decoration in this theater. This ' 'British grenadier" 
figured in an amusing incident recorded in Sally 
Wister's "Journal" and is now in the possession of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Toward the end of December, 1777, the remodel 
ing work of the soldier dramatists was completed and 
on January 14 the first performance was given. This 
was for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
British soldiers. The performance consisted of two 
comedies "The Deuce Is in Him/' and "No One's 
Enemy but His Own/' The players were army and 
navy officers. The number of tickets was limited to 
the capacity of the house, and the efforts of the 
dramatists met with such a hearty response that for 
two hours before the scheduled performance, a line 
had formed at the theater, and those who wished to 
attend but could not stand in line, sent their servants 
to hold a place for them. 

While professional theatricals were legally for 
bidden, amateur performances were popular and this 
first attempt in the restored Southwark theater was 
successful beyond expectations, but there were com 
plaints of favoritism in the allotment of seats. To 
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check this practice, a notice was posted urging 
"gentlemen not to bribe door-keepers/' and added, 
"The Foreign Gentleman who slipped a Guinea 
and a half into the hands of the boxkeeper, and 
forced his way into the house, is requested to send to 
the office of the theatre in Front-street that it may be 
returned." 

Following their initial success, the performers 
during the succeeding weeks, presented other plays 
including "The Wonder/' "The Mock Doctor," 
"The Constant Couple/ 7 and others. The play 
season ended on the nineteenth of May with "Doug 
las" and "The Citizen/' 
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Pomp and Departure 

THE RECALL OF HOWE TO ENGLAND HAD ALREADY 

been announced and on the eighth, Sir Henry 
Clinton had arrived to take over the command, but 
Howe lingered until late in the month while he 
transferred the business of his command to his suc 
cessor. While Sir William's military indolence and 
his social behavior had aroused much adverse com 
ment, he remained personally popular withal, and 
the extravagant send-off now planned by his admir 
ing officers was calculated to demonstrate their regard 
for the man, who, at least, had spared them much 
danger and suffering. 

This affair, in which Captain Andre was the 
moving spirit, took place on the beautiful estate of 
Joseph Wharton, whose home "Walnut Grove," 
was a stately mansion with spacious grounds extend 
ing to the Delaware. The name, "Mischianza" 
applied to the testimonial display was interpreted as 
"a variety of entertainments/' The ornate ticket of 
admission for the affair was designed by Andre, and 
aided by other officers and intimate admirers of the 
retiring commander, a most imposing program was 
laid out. 

This included a water carnival and tilting con 
tests, the participants in the latter dressed in medi 
eval garb. These were arranged in two groups. One 
designated as the "Knights of the Burning Moun- 
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tain/' the other as the "Knights of the Blended 
Rose." There were six "knights" in each group, 
and the principals were attended by "squires." Each 
was to "fight" in honor of a certain lady, and appro 
priate mottoes were adopted. The date selected was 
May 18. 

The knights were mounted on richly caparisoned 
horses with distinguishing colors for each group. 
There were trumpeters gorgeously dressed and with 
small pendent banners decorating their instruments. 
Robed heralds added to the splendor. Two tri 
umphal arches had been built at intervals over the 
broad path that led from the river. As wings to one 
of the arches there were pavilions in which, dressed 
in Turkish costume, sat the ladies to be honored by 
the knights. 

A fleet of decorated galleys came down the river. 
Three flatboats preceeded the galleys and these 
carried the military bands. Aboard one of the galleys 
were the two Howes Sir William and his brother, 
the Admiral, Sir Henry Clinton, the officers of their 
staffs and some ladies. Among the latter was the 
ubiquitous Mrs. Loring, soon to lose the company 
of her popular "protector." 

A salute of seventeen guns greeted the landing of 
Howe, and the line of the procession led through a 
large square marked out on the lawn by the arrange 
ment of files of British and Hessian soldiers in their 
gay uniforms. The Knights of the Blended Rose 
now made a circuit of the square and their herald 
taking a position in the center of the square to the 
accompaniment of the trumpets, extolled the virtues 
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of the chosen ladies. Soon from the opposite side of 
the square, the herald and trumpeters of the Knights 
of the Burning Mountain advanced to uphold the 
honor and virtues of their ladies as superior to all 
others. After a sham contest and a flourish of lances, 
the contestants withdrew, and Major Gwyne, as 
Marshal of the Field, declared that both sides had 
demonstrated their chivalry to the full satisfaction 
of all the ladies. The knights now gave a general 
salute for their fair admirers. 

Between the two arches was a long lane thirty- 
four feet wide. Along this avenue were files of troops 
with their brilliant regimental colors standing at 
intervals. The mounted knights and their squires 
took positions among the soldiers, and as the pro 
cession, led by the ladies, reached each knight, he 
saluted, dismounted and accompanied them on foot. 

From the garden the participants mounted carpet- 
covered steps to the great hall, which had been 
splendidly decorated for the affair. Here the knights 
on bended knee received the favors from their special 
ladies. No expense was spared in the decoration of 
the ballroom, or in the feast that followed the danc 
ing at midnight. There were four hundred and 
thirty covers, and three hundred wax tapers with 
great clusters of lights suspended from the ceiling 
illuminated the goregous scene. Twenty-four negro 
slaves in oriental costume with silver collars and 
bracelets were in attendance. 

The great dining hall contained fifty-six large 
pier glasses, and the sides of the room presented 
examples of Andre's art, for they had been skillfully 
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painted to represent vines and festoons. Shortly be 
fore supper was served, the windows were thrown 
open so that the guests might enjoy a magnificent 
display of fireworks. While admiring the skill with 
which Captain Montresor conducted this feature, 
it was noticed that there were loud detonations from 
the direction of the line of redoubts in the northern 
part of the city. 

A body of "rebels" composed of Clough's dragoons 
and a hundred men of the command o the irre 
pressible American officer, Captain McLane, had 
prepared a litle surprise for the send-off party of 
General Howe. They were merely demonstrating 
for the benefit of the retiring commander and the 
newcomer, Clinton, that the Americans were still in 
the field. They had carefully placed camp kettles 
filled with powder along the whole line of redoubts 
and had set them off simultaneously. The attack 
brought a quick response from the defenses and even 
the artillery near Walnut Grove and the warships 
anchored in the Delaware, replied. 

The noise of the bombardment drowned the 
merry voices and the music at the Mischianza, and 
many of the ladies showed great alarm, but the re 
sourceful British officers calmed them with the 
assurance that it was all a part of the celebration. 
After supper, dancing was resumed and continued 
till nearly daybreak. 

In writing an account of the Mischianza for the 
benefit of a friend in England, Captain Andre pays 
a tribute to Howe. "The ship that carries home Sir 
William Howe will convey this letter to you, and 
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not even the pleasure o conversing with my friend 
can secure me from the general dejection I see 
around me, or remove the share I must take in the 
universal regret and disappointment which his ap 
proaching departure hath spread throughout the 
whole army. We see him taken from us at a time 
when we most stand in need of so skilful and popular 
a commander, when the experience of three years, 
and the knowledge he hath acquired of the country 
and people, have added to the confidence we always 
placed in his conduct and abilities. You know he was 
always a favourite with the military; but the affection 
and attachment which all ranks of officers in this 
army bear him, can only be known by those who 
have at this time seen them in their effects " 

Although in this letter which contains a detailed 
account of the Mischianza the name of Peggy Ship- 
pen is included as among those present, the Shippen 
family has always insisted that Edward Shippen, at 
the last moment forbade his daughters to attend the 
affair. They were to have been among the "dancing 
furies/' Owing to the subsequent criticism of those 
who took part in the extravagant testimonial to the 
enemy general, the question of attendance or non- 
attendance was of considerable social and political 
importance. 

During the gay season of 1777-78, Andre had de 
voted a great deal of his attention to the fair Peggy, 
writing sonnets in her honor and using her as a 
model for several sketches. One of these, now in the 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
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represents her as arrayed for her part in the Mis- 
chianza her hair arranged in towering form. 

But Peggy Shippen was not the only girl who stood 
in the good graces of the handsome Andre. Dame 
Rumor was kept busy tracing the stories that con 
nected his name with the most sought-after daughters 
of prominent families. There was even a report 
that an engagement existed between Captain Andre 
and Peggy Chew, an intimate friend of Peggy Ship- 
pen and daughter of Chief Justice Benjamin Chew, 
whose stately mansion, "Cliveden" in Germantown 
still shows the battle scars inflicted by Washington's 
men during the Battle of Germantown. 

It was in Peggy Chew's honor that Andre "fought" 
in the tournament at the Mischianza, his brother, 
Lieutenant William Lewis Andre acting as squire. 
Andre was a frequent visitor at Cliveden and the 
story of this romance is given some support by the 
fact that Miss Chew did not marry until seven years 
after the death of her supposed lover. The marriage 
of Peggy Chew to General Howard, who distin 
guished himself at the Battle of Cowpens, took place 
in the Philadelphia residence of the Chew family, 
Washington being among the guests. 

In her later years, it is said, Mrs. Howard often 
referred to her early experiences and to the charming 
personality of John Andre much to the annoyance 
of her husband, who would break in with, "He was 
nothing but a damned spy/' 

With all the feminine attractions that fell across 
his path, did Andre still cherish "that dear talisman" 
of his lost Honora that he had saved when he was 
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captured in the early days of the conflict, or had the 
clamor of war and the whirl of social triumph com 
pletely submerged the ardor of that boyhood love? 

Preparations were now well under way for the 
evacuation of Philadelphia under the direction of 
the new commander, Sir Henry Clinton. The latter 
was of quite a different type from Howe. He was 
pudgy and fat and had a full face and an exception 
ally long nose. He was not in any sense a "mixer" 
and was less readily approached than the licentious 
but lovable Howe. 

It was no small task to transport the great amount 
of military stores to New York as planned by Clin 
ton, and there were about three thousand Phila 
delphia Tories, many of whom also required accom 
modation aboard the ships, for these people well 
knew that their continued presence in the city when 
the Americans took it over, would be attended 
with considerable embarrassment to say nothing of 
danger. The troops were to be sent by land. 

While these preparations were going on, a com 
mission headed by Lord Carlisle arrived, on the 
sixth of June. Great Britain was now ready to talk 
peace, and hoped to forestall the impending French 
alliance. But the commission was too late, for the 
treaty between France and the fighting colonists had 
actually been signed on the sixth of February, and 
had been brought to America by Silas Deane about a 
month before the arrival of the British commission. 

For those with a flair for the weird and mysterious, 
there is the story of two ladies on their way to a 
dinner at "Springettsbury," the old Penn manor 
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house where Andre and his friends had often dined. 
Here they were to meet General Washington and 
several of his officers. While passing through the 
grove on the grounds of the mansion, both ladies 
were startled by the vision of a body suspended 
from a tree limb. Both, according to the story, 
agreed that the face of the corpse resembled that of 
Captain Andre, but as they approached, the specter 
vanished. (The unreliability of this story is pointed 
out by Lossing, who calls attention to the fact that 
it does not coincide with Washington's known where 
abouts at the time.) 

At the dinner table the strange occurrence was 
described to Washington who ridiculed the idea 
and is said to have burst into a hearty laugh some 
thing rare indeed for the usually self-possessed com 
mander. One of the ladies during Washington's 
presidential days recalled the incident, but the presi 
dent, it is said, no longer saw humor in the story and 
gravely requested the lady to refrain from further 
mention of the subject, 

While Andre was packing his belongings at the 
home of Franklin, the Swiss artist, Paul Dusimetiere 
chanced to call, and, it is said, detected the young 
officer appropriating some of the valuable books of 
the patriot-philosopher's library. Dusimetiere, ac 
cording to this account, reproved Andre for his 
action but to no avail. 

Franklin's daughter, Mrs. Bache, who during the 
British occupation had resided elsewhere, wrote to 
her noted father upon her return to the Franklin 
home, that she had found the property somewhat 
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damaged, though not to such an extent as she had 
expected "from the hands of such a rapacious crew." 
She also specifically charged Andre with the purloin 
ing of a portrait of Franklin that hung in the dining 
room. 

Although the appropriation of private property 
as legitimate spoils in wartime is by no means un 
common, such alleged behavior on the part of Andre 
seems strikingly at variance with his known character 
which aroused the admiration of friend and enemy 
alike. Some allowance should also be made for the 
strong partisan feelings current at the time. 

So cleverly was the evacuation of Philadelphia 
accomplished that, aside from a few citizens "in the 
know/' the inhabitants were unaware of the actual 
withdrawal of the troops until, on the morning of 
June 18, they found not a regiment of the enemy in 
the city. 

The end of a sentimental adventure for many of 
the young officers, had been reached, and many 
were the keepsakes exchanged with the fair ones 
who had contributed so much toward their enter 
tainment. Captain Andre and Major Stanley clipped 
buttons from their uniforms and presented them to 
Miss Redman, one of the belles of the Mischianza, 
Andre had been on very friendly terms with Miss 
Redman, and for her benefit he had skillfully cut a 
number of silhouettes. It was she who was said to 
have inspired him to write the following lines: 

Return, enraptur'd hours, 
When Delia's heart was mine; 
When she with wreaths of flowers 
My temples would entwine. 
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When jealousy nor care 
Corroded in my breast- 
But visions light as air 
Presided o'er my rest 

Now, nightly round my bed 
No airy visions play, 
No flow'rets crown my head 
Each vernal holiday. 

For far from these sad plains 
My lovely Delia flies; 
And rack'd with jealous pains 
Her wretched lover dies. 

There is a certain wistfulness about these senti 
ments that seems to suggest that Andre may have had 
in mind those happy hours at Lichfield, when the 
devoted Anna Seward so faithfully, though unsuc 
cessfully, piloted the bark of love for the boy 
merchant of Warnford Court. 

Some of the troops had crossed to the New Jersey 
side of the Delaware several days previously, and 
now, with the last regiment safely landed at Glou 
cester under the protection o the ships, the latter 
set sail with heavy cargoes of munitions and supplies, 
and with those Tories unable to follow the troops 
overland to New York. 

Almost on the heels of the British, the Americans 
entered Philadelphia, and as the dashing Captain 
McLane with his cavalry rode through the city they 
captured Captain Sandford, a British officer who had 
lingered too long. McLane even hoped to capture 
Howe, who, he had been informed, was still in the 
city, but the retiring British commander had de 
parted. Many of the British soldiers hid in cellars 
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and other hideaways when their comrades left the 
city. Some of these men had married during the 
months of the occupation and wished to remain with 
their brides, while others had formed such an attach 
ment for the city that they wished to make it their 
permanent home. Desertions among the Hessian 
soldiers were numerous. 

Washington had been closely watching the de 
velopments in the rebel capital, and General Bene 
dict Arnold, still suffering from a thigh wound 
sustained at Saratoga, was put in command as 
military governor. The city was in a deplorable 
condition. The "greene country towne" of William 
Penn, which had taken such pride in its homes, its 
trees and its general neatness and cleanliness, showed 
plainly the ravages of a military occupation. Many 
of the fine old trees had been destroyed to supply 
firewood for the British; public and private buildings 
were badly damaged, and the streets littered with 
the refuse of many months. 

Desperate criminals roamed the streets taking 
advantage of the relaxation of civil control, and the 
antagonism of the Tories and patriots was sharp and 
threatening. Those who had ' 'backed the wrong 
horse" and had fraternized openly with the military 
representatives of the king, were now placed in a 
most awkward position, and the participants in the 
Mischianza were placed on the black list. 

Although the control of the city by the American 
military authorities was more nominal than real, 
the patriot sympathizers who had remained mute 
during the British occupation now burst forth in 
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their fury against the Tories. Such prominent 
leaders as Robert Morris, Judge McKean and Dr. 
Benjamin Rush cautioned the people against rash 
action, but they were determined to make examples 
of some of the offenders. 

Two unfortunate victims of this mob rule, Roberts 
and Carlisle, were said to have been Quakers. Car 
lisle was a carpenter and had been employed by the 
British to guard one of the gates in the line of re 
doubts and to issue passes. Roberts was accused of 
enlisting in the British Army and of urging others 
to do likewise. 

Both men were tried and convicted of high treason, 
but public sentiment regarding them was far from 
unanimous. The grand jurors who indicted them 
recommended mercy, and petitions for their pardon 
were freely signed. Despite these facts the men were 
driven through the town in carts, noosed ropes 
around their necks and with their coffins placed 
before them, they finally were hanged in full view of 
the public. 

With the British Army heavily encumbered with 
its transports and baggage trudging wearily across 
New Jersey in a line that extended for twelve miles, 
Washington carefully considered the wisdom of 
forcing a major action. 

Clinton's progress was so slow that a week was 
consumed in covering forty miles and at one time 
Sir Henry, it is said, sat on a rock contemplating his 
heavily burdened wagons and his tired-looking 
soldiers and seriously pondered the advisability of 
destroying the greater part of the baggage. 
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Crossing the Delaware at CoryelFs Ferry on the 
twenty-second of June, the American commander 
issued orders to prepare for early action. All non- 
essential baggage was eliminated and the arms were 
carefully inspected. General Charles Lee, who had 
been a prisoner of the British, had recently been ex 
changed and was reinstated as second in command. 
His opposition to the plan for definite action dis 
gusted such energetic leaders as Greene, Wayne and 
LaFayette, and when Washington announced his in 
tention of placing the young French general in 
command of the advance, Lee was plainly irritated. 

A council of war was held at Hopewell, near 
Princeton on the twenty-fourth and the opposition 
led by Lee stood firmly against risking a battle but 
was overruled by Washington. On the twenty- 
seventh the troops were provisioned for two days. 
Thanks to the intensive winter drilling of Baron 
von Steuben, they were well trained. 

Of the ensuing battle on the twenty-eighth of 
June in the marshes of Monmouth and of the strange 
conduct of Lee, little need be said here. The con 
spicuous energy of Wayne's command may well have 
been inspired by the memory of the comrades slain 
by "No-flint" Grey's men on the field of Paoli. The 
day was intensely hot and humid, and the enemy 
troops unaccustomed to the climatic conditions 
suffered greatly. Many of the Hessian soldiers were 
so badly bitten by mosquitoes as to cause their faces 
to swell hideously. 

When the British recovered from this blow, they 
again took the trail toward New York, crossing to 
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Staten Island from Sandy Hook on the fifth of July. 
On the same day, Count D'Estaing with the French 
fleet reached the American coast and on the eleventh 
anchored below Sandy Hook, presumably with the 
intention of attacking Admiral Howe's ships in New 
York harbor. By this time, Clinton and his troops 
had reached New York, and Admiral Howe's 
fleet left the harbor to observe the position of the 
French vessels. 

The latter, however, did not linger long, but after 
a few days sailed for Newport, Rhode Island, where 
the British under Pigot were beseiged by a strong 
force of Americans. The hope that D'Estaing's 
arrival would assure the defeat of the British de 
fenders spured the Americans to an energetic attack, 
but the French admiral apparently was not anxious 
to aid in the action and unfortunate differences arose 
between the French and American leaders. In the 
meantime the fleet of Admiral Howe appeared, 
and D'Estaing announced his intention of proceed 
ing to Boston for the purpose of "refitting." Thus 
left in the lurch, the Americans under Sullivan gave 
up the seige and began a retreat. 

Clinton, with four thousand men including the 
division of General Grey had gone to the relief of 
Pigot. Andre as aide-de-camp to Grey was with this 
expedition which sought to check Sullivan's retreat. 
Clinton ordered Grey to attack New Bedford. After 
ravaging the country in this vicinity he proceeded 
to the island of Martha's Vineyard where he appro 
priated a great number of cattle and sheep and took 
all the paper money of the public funds. Confiscat- 
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ing a number of vessels he now sailed with his 
troops to New York. 

Shortly afterward, Grey was sent up the Hudson 
on a foraging expedition. Washington had so placed 
his troops as to keep in touch with this movement. 
A regiment of American dragoons quartered at Her- 
ringtown on the Hackensack River was subjected 
to a night attack by the British and put to flight. 
Among those killed in the engagement was Major 
Clough, whose timely attack on the British redoubts 
at Philadelphia interrupted the gayety of the Mis- 
chianza. 

Although Grey's custom, as exemplified at Paoli, 
was to give no quarter to a vanquished foe, a whole 
troop of Americans on this occasion was saved 
through the action of one of Grey's captains, who 
it has been suggested was quite likely none other 
than John Andre. 



H 



Military Advancement 

With the return of General Grey to England, 
Andre was appointed aide on the staff o Sir Henry 
Clinton, with the rank of major. Although General 
Howe and Sir Henry had long been at loggerheads 
as to military policy, both recognized the abilities 
of the personable Andre, who had now reached a 
point of great influence. 

The Kennedy house at No. 1 Broadway, became 
Clinton's headquarters, but he used the splendid 
Beekman house at what is now Fifty-first Street and 
First Avenue, as his out-of-town residence. Here 
also Major Andre was assigned quarters. 

Social life in New York, was, for the British 
officers, fully as attractive as they had found Phila 
delphiagambling, drinking, and generally riotous 
living for those so inclined. As for Andre and his 
friends DeLancey and Stanley, the theater held a 
strong appeal, and not long after their establishment 
in New York, they were instrumental in producing 
some creditable shows on the stage of the John 
Street Theatre. Major Williams did his part as 
"heavy tragedian," Colonel French did low comedy 
parts, and some of the younger officers exercised 
their talents in female roles when these were re 
quired. Shakespearian plays seem to have been most 
popular. 

With the advent of the gaily dressed and neatly 
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groomed British officers, the male members of New 
York society were almost totally in eclipse, and the 
former revelled in the smiles of Gotham's fairest 
maids. Chaperons were in despair; indeed it is not 
unlikely that many of the dignified, superannuated 
guardians of the younger generation "fell" heavily 
for the pomp and display of the newcomers them 
selves. One writer of the period says, "You cannot 
imagine what a superfluity of dangers there is here; 
so that a lady has only to look over a list of a dozen 
or two when she is going to walk, or to dance, or to 
sleigh/ 
The younger girls, as always were particularly 
susceptible to the glamor of military trappings, and 
the protection of their morals called for constant 
vigilance. In one case a girl of fourteen eloped 
with a Hessian officer, while another, but sixteen and 
until then "one of the plainest little mortals, all 
awkwardness and simplicity" left home with a 
British captain. Flirtations, scandals, and not in 
frequently duels were the order of the day. 

For the time being there was little military activity 
around New York, and Major Andre found frequent 
opportunity to give attention to his literary tastes. 
An accomplished conversationalist, his discourses 
were always assured interested listeners. One of 
these, on "love and fashion*' was delivered at an 
evening affair at the home of Mr. Deane, and on the 
same occasion the major also read aloud his "Political 
Dream" which was highly praised by his hearers. 

In the spring of 1779, Andre and Colonel Hyde 
were appointed by Clinton as commissioners to ne- 
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gotlate for the exchange of prisoners. The con 
ference with the American officers began at Amboy, 
May 12, 1779, and continued for a week and a half, 
but without result. The two sides failed to reach a 
mutually satisfactory conclusion. 

Clinton now planned a campaign against the posts 
in the highlands of the Hudson, that commanded the 
passes in the river. Landing his men below Haver- 
straw on May 31, he aimed to attack Stony Point, 
but the garrison recognizing the futility of a defense 
of the unfinished works in view of the approach of 
several British warships, abandoned the works after 
a brief resistence. From this vantage point on the 
west bank of the river, the British with their newly 
mounted guns, opened fire on Fort LaFayette at 
Verplanck's on the opposite shore. 

With two vessels of the British fleet at anchor 
above the fort making hopeless an escape by water, 
the Americans, nevertheless, put up a vigorous de 
fense until the next day, but were forced to sur 
render, and Andre was dispatched to take over the 
possession of the works. His notification as Clinton's 
aide-de-camp was as follows, "His Excellency Sir 
Henry Clinton and Commodore George Collier 
grant to the garrison of Fort La Fayette terms of 
safety to the persons and property (contained in the 
fort) of the garrison, they surrendering themselves 
prisoners of war. The officers shall be permitted to 
wear their side-arms." 

The importance of this exploit was ridiculed by 
an American writer of the time, who took a fling at 
Sir William Howe's love of formality and display. 




Major General Benedict Arnold 
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"Sir William Howe could not have invested this 
insignificant place with more unmeaning formality. 
No display of ostentatious arrangements was over 
looked on this occasion, and Mr. Andre your aid, 
as if in compliance with the taste of his general, 
signed a capitulation, in all the pomp of a vain 
glorious solemnity on the very edge of the glacis, 
which he had gained under cover of a flag. What, 
Sir Henry, could you intend by this farce? What 
excuse will a person of Mr. Andre's reputed sense 
find for this parade?*' 

The exact date of Benedict Arnold's first step into 
the slippery path of treason will perhaps never be 
known, but Clinton's report to Lord Germain dated 
October 11, 1780 includes this information: "About 
eighteen months since, I had some reason to con 
clude that the American Major-General Arnold was 
desirous of quitting the rebel service and joining the 
cause of Great Britain." This would indicate that 
it was in the spring of 1779 that Arnold's first 
cautious overtrues under the assumed name "Gus- 
tavus" reached the British commander, Sir Henry 
Clinton. 

The motives underlying his tragic decision have 
caused endless discussion, and though few, if any, 
could uphold his treason, it would be unfair to ignore 
the many injustices to which he had been subjected 
by a Congress too ready to pull political strings 
rather than to dispense fair play. As to his bravery 
in the field, only one of Washington's officers, An 
thony Wayne, seems to have raised a question. In 
deed Wayne took an early personal dislike to Arnold, 
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and was not surprised when the latter 's double-deal 
ing was exposed. 

Arnold's love of display and his desire for the 
money necessary for an extravagant style of living 
were well known, and as military governor of Phil 
adelphia, temptations were undoubtedly thrown in 
his path by many Tories with whom he was on 
friendly terms. They pointed out the futility of the 
American cause, and did not fail to use the French 
alliance as an argument against the wisdom of leaving 
the mother country only to fall under the power of 
a Catholic monarch. 

Soon after his arrival in Philadelphia, he had met 
the fascinating Peggy Shippen, who only a short 
while before had been a member of that merry band 
that included John Andre. Arnold's courtship of 
Peggy was a rapid-fire affair. Though nearly twice 
the age of Peggy, the ardor of Arnold's sentiments 
brought forth every delicate phrase in the rhetoric 
of love, even using almost word for word the same 
composition in one letter that he had tried un 
successfully on another charmer. 

The American general was then a widower with 
three small sons who had been entrusted to the care 
of his devoted sister, Hannah. His suit for the hand 
of Peggy Shippen does not seem to have met with the 
enthusiastic approval of the Shippen family but 
Pe ggy was the idol of her father and whatever ob 
jections he may have had were overcome and plans 
were made for the marriage. 

In preparation for the marriage, Arnold on March 
22, 1779, purchased of Captain John Macpherson 
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the latter f s beautiful country estate, "Mount Pleas 
ant/' It was heavily mortgaged and was to remain in 
his possession for life with a provision that it would 
go to Peggy and her potential children at his death. 
One of the trustees was Edward Shippen, father of 
the bride-to-be and another was Samuel Powel, the 
last mayor of Philadelphia under British rule and 
the first under the new government. 

Mount Pleasant mansion had been built in 1761 
by Macpherson who had acquired a fortune in pri 
vateering. John Adams, who had been a guest there 
in 1775, described it as "the most elegant seat in 
Pennsylvania/' Those who accused Arnold of using 
his position to further his personal interests by vari 
ous speculations, now asserted that his ill-gotten gains 
were being invested in this extravagant bridal gift. 

The wedding took place at the home of the bride's 
parents on South Fourth Street on April 8. During 
the ceremony Arnold leaned on the arm of a soldier 
to relieve the pain of his wounded left leg a re 
minder of the desperate fighting in the Battle of 
Saratoga. The wedding was a brilliant affair and 
there seemed to be no hint of the tragedy stalking 
the trail of the newlyweds. 

There is considerable doubt as to whether the 
Arnolds ever actually lived at Mount Pleasant and 
the best of evidence seems to indicate that their 
time was spent at the Shippen home and at the official 
residence of Arnold, the Richard Penn mansion. 
They entertained lavishly and the Arnold's "coach 
and four" in the height of style, was frequently seen 
on the city streets. 
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Early in 1779 Joseph Stansbury, a native of Lon 
don who kept a shop in Front Street, was approached 
by Arnold, who, under a strict promise of secrecy, 
expressed his intention of opening traitorous nego 
tiations with Sir Henry Clinton. This information 
was transmitted by Stansbury to Sir Henry in New 
York and this, perhaps, marked the opening of the 
plot that had such tragic reverberations. 

Andre as aide to Clinton, met Stansbury and 
planned a means of secret communication which was 
to be conducted in cipher. A volume of Blackstone's 
Commentaries was selected as a basis for this code. 
The use of invisible ink was also suggested by Andre 
and he proposed making use of personal acquaint 
ances in Philadelphia in the transmission of infor 
mation. 

During his stay in Philadelphia Andre had been 
much in the company of Judge Benjamin Chew's 
daughter, Peggy, who was an intimate friend of 
Peggy Arnold and he wrote an apparently innocent 
letter to be sent to Miss Chew. This letter, which 
called for a reply, would, according to Andre's plan, 
be answered by Peggy Chew who would turn her 
reply over to Peggy Arnold. The latter would then, 
by means of invisible ink, use her friend's letter to 
convey information to Andre. Insofar as the Clinton 
papers indicate, Andre's letter to Miss Chew which 
touched on millinery and other interests, was never 
sent and this part of the plot seems to have "died 
aborning." 

Another "millinery" letter sent at a later date to 
Peggy Arnold is here quoted from Sargent. No 
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copy of this was found among Clinton's papers. For 
some unknown reason Andre here gives an unusual 
spelling to the name of Howe's "farewell party" in 
Philadelphia. 

"Madame, Major Giles is so good as to take 
charge of this letter, which is meant to solicit your 
remembrance, and to assure you that my respect 
for you, and the fair circle in which I had the honour 
of being acquainted with you, remains unimpaired 
by distance or political broils. It would make me 
very happy to become useful to you here. You know 
the Mesquianza made me a complete milliner. 
Should you not have received supplies for your full 
est equipment from that department, I shall be glad 
to enter into the whole detail of cap-wire, needles, 
gauze, etc., and to the best of my abilities, render 
you in these trifles services from which I hope you 
would infer a zeal to be further employed. I beg 
you would present my best respects to your sisters, 
to the Miss Chews, and to Mrs. Shippen and Mrs. 
Chew. I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
regard, Madam, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, 

"JOHN ANDRE," 

That Mrs. Arnold had a guilty knowledge of her 
husband's secret negotiations and even actually aided 
their progress through her correspondence with 
Andre has long been the charge of some historians. 
However, Andre's attempt to start a useful corres 
pondence through his friendship with Peggy, doesn't 
appear to have been successful. If she were aware 
of the beginnings of the plot as Andre's apparently 
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abortive plan would seem to suggest, it is doubtful 
if the self-willed Arnold would have confided in her 
any important details of its development. 

It is well to note here that Major David Franks, 
who as aide-de-camp of Arnold had an exceptional 
opportunity to observe the character and habits of 
the general's charming wife, asserted that she was 
subject to "paroxysms of hysteria" which were of 
such violence that "she would give utterance to any 
thing and everything on her mind," In other words, 
she was of a type now known as "neurotic/' With 
such unstable emotions it is unlikely that her crafty 
husband would have entrusted her with the full 
knowledge of his treacherous scheme. 

For the purposes of the conspiracy, Andre as 
sumed the name, "John Anderson," and the letters 
from "Gustavus" were addressed "to the care of 
John Osborn, to be left at the Reverend Mr. OdelTs, 
New York." 

While the negotiations with the British were 
progressing, Arnold was involved in serious diffi 
culties with the executive council of Pennsylvania, 
which through its president, Joseph Reed, had made 
serious charges of malfeasance against him. These 
charges led to a trial before a military court which 
convened at Morristown, New Jersey, December 19, 
1779. 

Arnold put up a vigorous eloquent defense, point 
ing out the sacrifices he had made for his country, 
and defending his official actions as military gov 
ernor. The charges were taken up singly by the 
court. Though the court acquitted him of inten- 
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tional wrong, it left on his shoulders the sting of in 
discretion, and sentenced him to receive a repri 
mand from the Commander-in-Chief. 

Already subjected to humiliation on various occa 
sions, Arnold felt keenly this treatment, though 
Washington, aiming to spare his feelings, made the 
reprimand as mild as possible. No doubt this out 
come spurred his determination to quit the service 
of his country. 

In the autumn of 1779, Major Andre was 
appointed deputy adjutant general, and when Clin 
ton dismissed Lord Rawdon, the adjutant general, 
the full responsibilities of that office fell on Andre. 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles Stuart was offered the 
rank of adjutant general but declined the honor, 
and Andre continued to discharge the duties in that 
field. 

On the twenty-sixth of December, he sailed with 
Clinton of Charleston, where a seige was opened 
against the American defense. During the opera 
tions against the southern city, Andre wrote the fol 
lowing letter, presumably to the adjutant of the 
Savannah garrison: 

"Headquarters before Charleston, the 13th April, 
1780. 

"Sir: I shall be much obliged to you to find out 
for me whether such a person as is herein described 
has ever been prisoner in your hands, and what has 
become of him; as I am requested by some of my 
relations to make this inquiry, I have received your 
several letters, and shall inform the general of the 
resignation you make of your pretensions to purchase 
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Major Van Braams' commission and also of the suc 
cession proposed of Ens. Fatio and Mr. Clarke to 
Captain Garden. By a letter received from Col. 
Steil I find Mr. De Crousae recommended to succeed 
in a vacant Lieutenancy. I fear this young gentle 
man has been wronged, from his never having been 
heard of. He may however I hope be redressed by 
filling the vacancy of Lieut. Maltey, resigned. 

"I must beg you to observe that the Fortnight 
States are to be signed by the commanding officer of 
the troops, and not by the Deputy Adjutant General: 
which I request you to be kind enough to rectify in 
the future ones to be transmitted. I have the honor 
to be Sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, 

"JOHN ANDRE, Dy. A. Gen. 

"Be so good, Sir, as to omit no opportunity of 
sending convalescents here. A vessel may possibly 
be sent round to receive them but Gen. Prevost, 
will I dare say dispatch what he can." 

The surrender of the American general Lincoln 
on the eleventh of May, brought the seige to a close, 
and Clinton took possession of the city the following 
day. 

A story that gained some credence at the time, 
concerned a British spy in homespun who entered 
the American lines at Charleston and was repre 
sented as a Virginian by a Tory in whose home the 
supposed spy was found. Later, according to the 
story, the Tory confessed to his brother, a soldier in 
the patriot army that the "homespun Virginian" 
and Major Andre were one and the same individual. 
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Back in New York after the successful operations 
against Charleston, Andre's facile pen was fully em 
ployed both in official duties and in literary di 
versions. That his advancement and his increasing 
responsibilities did not turn his head is shown in 
many anecdotes of the period. 

One of these tells of the experience of two fifteen- 
year-old boys who lived in a settlement near New 
York, when a party of British soldiers were foraging 
in the vicinity. The boys joined with the neighbors 
in protesting the actions of the marauders. As a 
result, several of the townspeople were arrested and 
taken to New York. Among the captives were the 
two boys, one of whom in relating the incident told 
of his horror as he came within sight of the prison 
and of the thought of his mother's anguish when 
night fell and he failed to come home. 

The thought of being placed in a cell with iron- 
barred windows through which a gaping crowd 
peered, and guarded by a hard-visaged keeper, so 
affected the boy that he could not restrain his emo 
tions and burst into tears. A richly dressed officer 
came to him and in a most sympathetic manner asked 
the cause of his distress. 

The boy told him that he couldn't help giving 
way to his feelings when he thought of the happy 
home he had left in the morning, as compared with 
the revolting prospect of spending the night in a 
gloomy cell- "Well, well, my dear child/' reassured 
the officer, "don't cry any more." He then directed 
the jailer to do nothing further in the matter until 
he returned. The boy was astounded at the contrast 
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between his new friend and the other officers and 
soldiers around the prison, and asked the jailer the 
officer's name. 

The jailer, in no mood for sentiment, replied, 
"Why, that's Major Andre, adjutant general of the 
army, and you may thank your stars that he saw you, 
for I suppose that he has gone to the general to beg 
you off, as he has done many of your damned rebel 
countrymen/' 

Presently Andre returned and cheerfully an 
nounced, "Well, my boys, I've good news for you! 
The general has given you to me, to dispose of as I 
choose, and now you are at liberty. So run home to 
your fond parents, and be good boys: mind what 
they tell you; say your prayers; love one another; 
and God Almighty will bless you." 

The inspiration for one of Andre's most ambitious 
literary efforts occurred at about this time. It was 
an attack on a British blockhouse at Fort Lee by 
about two thousand Americans under Wayne and 
St. Clair, that suggested to Andre the clever, satirical 
lines that were published under the title, "The 
Cow Chase, an Heroick Poem in Three Cantos." 
It appeared in the Tory journal, Rivington's 
Gazette. The frequent reference to Wayne in this 
poem plainly irritated the American general who 
had little taste for poetic effusions, particularly when 
they came from British sources and he was the main 
subject of the banter. 

The secret negotiations between "Gustavus" and 
"John Anderson" had now reached a point where 
the disgruntled Arnold realized that it was essential 
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for him to have something tangible to deliver to the 
British in exchange for the large sum of money he 
hoped to acquire as the price of betrayal. Accord 
ingly, through the influence of his intimate friends, 
Robert Livingston and General Schuyler, he made 
known to Washington his desire for the command 
of West Point. 

In order to familiarize himself with the "goods" 
he hoped to deliver to Clinton at a handsome profit, 
Arnold, early in the summer visited West Point and 
in company with Major General Howe, then in 
command of the post, he carefully examined the de 
fenses. Before this visit he had written to General 
Schuyler: 

"I know not who is to have command on the 
North River. If General Heath joins the army, as 
I am told he intends, that post will of course, I 
suppose, fall under his command. When I requested 
leave of absence from General Washington for the 
summer, it was under the idea that it would be a 
very inactive campaign, and that my services would 
be of little consequence, as my wounds made it very 
painful for me to walk or ride. The prospect now 
seems to be altered, and there is a probability of an 
active campaign, in which, though attended by pain 
and difficulty, I wish to render my country every 
service in my power; and by the advice of my friends, 
I determined to join the army; with which I beg you 
will do me the favor to acquaint General Washing 
ton, that I may be included in any arrangement that 
may be made." 
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On the thirty-first of July, 1780, Arnold was re 
turning from a visit to Connecticut and met Wash 
ington while the army was crossing the Hudson at 
King's Ferry. He broached the subject of West 
Point to the Commander in Chief, who informed 
him that he was to have command of the left wing, 
a post of great importance and honor that called for 
the leadership of an able and efficient officer of 
Arnold's type. 

"Upon this information/' wrote Washington in 
his diary, "his countenance changed, and he 
appeared to be quite fallen; and instead of thanking 
me, or expressing any pleasure at the appointment, 
never opened his mouth/' This attitude on the part 
of Arnold, though puzzling to Washington, appears 
to have aroused no suspicion, for his confidence in 
the hero of Saratoga was still strong, and despite a 
well-organized espionage system said to have been 
in charge of Colonel Aaron Burr, Arnold's pre 
liminary plotting had escaped detection. 

There were, on the other hand, rumors of waver 
ing loyalty on the part of Ethan Allen that had led 
Washington to direct General Schuyler to carefully 
sift these stories and if they were well founded to at 
once arrest the picturesque Green Mountain leader. 
Allen, though for some time in secret correspondence 
with the governor general of Canada, had however, 
skillfully covered his tracks, leaving insufficient 
evidence on which to bring him to book. 

Washington apparently anxious to know the 
reason for Arnold's strange attitude toward his pro 
posal, invited him to his headquarters, where he 
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listened to the lame general's reasons for objecting 
to the service he had suggested. His wounded left 
leg, now about two inches short of normal, he as 
serted, was still giving him trouble, and he again 
impressed on Washington his desire for the com 
mand of West Point. 

In a letter written in cipher on July 12, 1780, 
Arnold, using the pseudonym, "J. Moore," thus 
advises Andre as "John Anderson," "I have accepted 
the command at W. P. as a Post in which I can 
render the most essential Services, and which will 
be in my Disposal. The Mass of the People are 
heartily tired of the war, and wish to be on their 
former footing." (The original of this letter was 
found among the headquarters papers of Sir Henry 
Clinton and is now in the collection of the William 
L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan.) 

Although Washington did not accede to Arnold's 
urgent request for the appointment to the command 
of West Point until the third of August, it will be 
seen from the foregoing quotation that Arnold did 
not hesitate to deceive the British as to the power 
in his hands, for the letter preceeded the appoint 
ment by about three weeks. 

Upon the receipt of his appointment, Arnold 
promptly proceeded on his long journey to West 
Point, and established his official residence, at Wash 
ington's direction, in the former home of Colonel 
Beverly Robinson, whose property had been con 
fiscated when he threw in his lot with the cause of 
the king. Robinson had long been a friend of Wash 
ington. His home, known as "Beverly," was across 
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the river from the West Point fortifications and a 
short distance to the south of them. It stood high 
above the river with a heavily wooded mountain 
as a background. Its isolation seemed to fit in 
splendidly with the dark plans Arnold had in mind. 

The prize that had fallen into his clutches would 
be invaluable to the "purchasers," and its posses 
sion, by cutting off New England from the rest of 
the colonies, would undoubtedly prove the death 
knell of all the "rebel" pretensions. 

After carefully appraising the material at his 
disposal and the risks involved in the enterprise, 
Arnold, on August 30, wrote to "Mr. John Anderson, 
Merchant*' the following letter using a commercial 
form to disguise its real purport. 

"Sir: On the 24th instant I received a note from 
you without date, in answer to mine of the 7th of 
July, also a letter from your house of the 24th July, 
in answer to mine of the 15th, with a note from Mr. 

B , of the 30th July; with an extract of a letter 

from Mr. J. Osburn of the 24th. I have paid par 
ticular attention to the contents of the several letters; 
had they arrived earlier, you should have had my 
answer sooner. A variety of circumstances has pre 
vented my writing you before. I expect to do it very 
fully in a few days, and to procure you an interview 

with Mr. M , when you will be able to settle your 

commercial plan, I hope, agreeable to all parties. 

Mr, M e assures me that he is still of opinion 

that his first proposal is by no means unreasonable, 
and maJces no doubt, when he has had a conference 
with you, that you will dose with it. He expects, 
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when you meet, that you will be fully authorized 
from your House; that the risks and profits of the 
copartnership may be fully and clearly understood. 

"A speculation might at this time be easily made 
to some advantage with ready money; but there is 
not the quantity of goods at market which your 
partner seems to suppose, and the number of specu 
lators below, I think, will be against your making 
an immediate purchase. I apprehend goods will be 
in greater plenty, and much cheaper, in the course 
of the season; both dry and wet are much wanted 
and in demand at this juncture, some quantities are 

expected in this part of the country soon. Mr* M 

flatters himself, that in the course of ten days he 
will have the pleasure of seeing you; he requests 
me to advise you, that he has ordered a draft on you 

in favor of our mutual friend S y for 300 pounds, 

which you will charge on account of the tobacco. I 

am, in behalf of Mr. M e 8c Co., Sir, your obedient 

humble servant, 

"GUSTAVUS" 

This letter, in which the "M e" really refers to 

Arnold himself, reveals to Andre the situation and 
possibilities at West Point. The allusion to the 
"number of speculators below," calls attention to 
the danger of the American garrison at Verplanck's 
interfering with the scheme. 

Although the secret correspondence had extended 
over several months, Clinton, strange as it may 
seem, was not altogether certain that "Gustavus" or 
"J. Moore," as he sometimes signed his letters, was 
actually General Arnold, in command at West 
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Point. In a letter to Lord George Germain, the 
British colonial secretary, Clinton wrote: 

"It became necessary at this instant, that the secret 
correspondence under feigned names, which had so 
long been carried on, should be rendered into 
certainty, both as to the person being General 
Arnold commanding at West Point, and that in the 
manner in which he was to surrender himself, the 
forts, and the troops to me, it should be so conducted 
under a concerted plan between us, as that the king's 
troops sent upon this expedition should be under no 
risk of surprise or counterplot; and I was determined 
not to make the attempt but under such particular 
security." 

The necessity for personal contact between the 
conspirators was imperative and Arnold urged a man 
"of his own mensuration" be selected for the purpose 
and naming Major Andre, recently appointed adju 
tant general as his choice. 

"Money," wrote Arnold in one of his secret letters, 
"properly applied in America, may with some have 
more argument than arms." He even offered the 
suggestion that Washington himself might be in 
duced to accept an English title as the price of be 
trayal of the trust imposed in him by his countrymen. 
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The Serpent' s Trail 



IN THE EARLY PART OF SEPTEMBER,, MRS. ARNOLD WITH 

her baby son, Edward born during the Arnolds' 
residence in Philadelphia, started on the tiresome, 
seven-day coach journey to West Point. Little ex 
perienced in traveling, the general's wife depended 
on her husband's detailed directions in making the 
trip with as little discomfort as possible. Much of 
the way the roads were in a sorry condition deep 
ruts here, muddy places there and the coach springs 
adding little to the ease of the passengers. 

Because of the time consumed by the trip, several 
stopovers were necessary. One of the stops indicated, 
was at the home of Mrs. Theodosia Prevost at Pa- 
ramus, near the border line between New Jersey and 
New York. Her home, "The Hermitage," was a 
hospitable place, and was frequently visited by 
several of the American officers, who admired the 
pleasing personality and intellectual qualities of its 
hostess. Though Arnold was acquainted with the 
lady, his wife evidently had not met her before this 
time, for we find this refrence in Arnold's directions: 

"At Paramas you will be very politely received by 
Mrs. Watkins, Mrs. Prevost, very genteel people. Let 
me beg of you not to make your Stages so long as 
to fatigue yourself and the Dr Boy, if you should be 
much longer in coming." 

Mrs. Prevost was the widow of a British officer 
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and was highly respected by all with whom she came 
in contact. She appears to have held a consistently 
neutral view of the armed dispute between Britain 
and the colonies, and was, at this time affianced to 
Aaron Burr, though several years older than the 
black-eyed, dapper little colonel. 

The arrival of Mrs. Arnold at Beverly added a 
touch of pleasantness to the ordinarily serious life 
at a military headquarters in wartime, but she soon 
felt the lack of feminine companionship. Joshua 
Hett Smith that man of flexible loyalties whose in 
timate part in the treasonable proceedings will be 
discussed later wrote in London several years after 
the war: 

"This residence (Beverly) was situated opposite 
West Point, on the eastern shore of the Hudson, 
a dreary situation, environed with mountains, and 
no way calculated for the residence of a lady of Mrs. 
Arnold's taste, she being well qualified, from a most 
amiable disposition, and every engaging attraction, 
to be at once the example and ornament of the 
politest circles. Being at that time but recently re 
turned from Charleston, South Carolina, with my 
family, Mrs. Smith was equally destitute of the 
society which each had been accustomed to in their 
respective cities. The intercourse by land or water 
from West Point to Stony Point in the summer 
season was easily attained; they were therefore en 
gaged in frequent visits to each other, and General 
Arnold was as frequently with me, in search of those 
culinary supplies, unattainable in the mountainous 
recesses." It was at Smith's house that Arnold met 
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his wife and baby on their journey from Phila 
delphia. 

Shortly after Arnold had taken command at West 
Point, the case of a certain Moody, a captured British 
spy had been the subject of discussion between 
Arnold and Colonel John Lamb, in command of the 
artillery. Moody had been apprehended with papers 
signed by the Hessian general, Knyphausen, direct 
ing him to seize Governor Livingston. He was re 
garded as a man particularly dangerous to the Ameri 
can cause and had been placed in irons to preclude 
any possibility of escape. Arnold objected to the 
treatment of the prisoner and wrote to Colonel 
Lamb: 

"I don't think it justifiable to put prisoners of 
war in irons as a punishment, and on no other 
principle but retaliation; or when it is absolutely 
necessary to secure them. We have made heavy com 
plaints on that head in the instance of Col. E. Allen. 
I believe Moody a bad man, but considered as a 
prisoner of war, no discrimination can be made, if 
he has observed his parole. I know not by whose 
order he has been put in irons, but suppose by yours. 
I could therefore wish they might be taken off by 
you, without his knowing that I have interfered in 
the matter; and that he should be confined in a 
manner to prevent any possibility of escape." 

In his reply to this letter, Lamb protested against 
the leniency advocated by Arnold, and continued, 

"For my part, I view him in the light of a spy, from 
every circumstance respecting him. And as he was 
brought into the garrison in opeti day light, and has 
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had an opportunity (from the simplicity of the 
guard, and the facility of conversing with them) of 
knowing the state of the garrison; at least what kind 
of troops it is composed of; I think it will be highly 
improper to take off his irons, and let him escape; 
which he undoubtedly will do, in forty-eight hours 
if he is unshackeled. Two more prisoners were 
suffered to escape yesterday at noon day. 

"I think this garrison a very improper place to 
send prisoners of his enterprising spirit to, and I wish 
you would write to General Washington, on the 
subject as soon as possible. 

"Every method ought to be taken to prevent the 
enemy from knowing the real state of this post. For 
altho 7 they not at present have it in contemplation 
to attack it; yet when they are informed what kind 
of troops are destined for its defense, it may become 
an object. And should they embark their troops, 
and finesse, as if they were going elsewhere, and 
embrace the opportunity of pushing up the river 
with a strong southerly wind, (after landing a suf 
ficient body of troops in Jersey to draw General 
Washington's attention that way) , I know not what 
could prevent it falling into their hands." 

Leake, in his Memoir of Lamb, observes that the 
hint of possible maneuvers by the British as sug 
gested in this letter, probably formed the basis of 
the plan adopted by Clinton for the capture of West 
Point. 

Evidently Lamb's logic had the desired effect for 
Arnold, the next day, countermanded the order for 
the release of Moody from his irons, though no doubt 
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he saw in the captive spy a latent asset in his nefar 
ious negotiations. When Washington ordered all 
prisoners, except prisoners of war to be sent under 
guard to his headquarters at Tappan, Lamb, be 
lieving that Moody should be regarded as in that 
classification, and anxious to be relieved of the 
strain incidental to the custody of such a prisoner, 
wrote to Arnold urging that Moody be included. He 
also expressed a fear that if the prisoners were to be 
sent by land, many of them were likely to effect an 
escape. For that reason he had decided to send 
them under guard to King's Ferry by water, and re 
quested Arnold to order Colonel Livingston to 
relieve this guard by supplying a detachment from 
the command at the King's Ferry post. 

Not only did Arnold decide that Moody should be 
kept at West Point, but he also refused to accede 
to Lamb's request for a relief guard from King's 
Ferry, on the plea that the garrison at that place was 
already too weak. No doubt Colonel Lamb's con 
stant effort to keep the personnel and equipment at 
West Point in the highest degree of efficiency was 
not at all pleasing to Arnold, whose studied effort 
was to weaken the defense for easy delivery to the 
British. The retention of Moody, an experienced 
spy, at West Point, was also quite probably a part 
of Arnold's scheme, for in case of Moody 's "escape," 
his services could be utilized in carrying direct in 
formation to Clinton. Moody was, however, shortly 
sent at Washington's command, to the headquarters 
at Tappan, much to the relief of his custodians at 
West Point. 
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One of Arnold's letters, translated from the 
original cipher message with which it was found 
among the headquarters papers of Sir Henry Clinton, 
may have some bearing on his strange attitude in 
the case of Moody, who perhaps fell into the hands 
of the Americans through a pre-arranged plan. The 
letter is dated July 12, 1780, and reads in part: 

"I expect soon to command at W. Pt. and most 
seriously wish an interview with some intelligent 
officer in whom a mutual confidence would be 
placed. The necessity is evident to arrange and to 
cooperate An officer might be taken Prisoner near 
the Post and permitted to return on Parole, or some 
officer in Parole sent out to effect an exchange. 

"General W expects on his arrival of the F 
Troops to collect 30,000 Troops to act in con 
junction; if not disappointed, N. York is fixed on as 
the first object; if his numbers are not sufficient for 
that object, C a is the second; of which I can in 
form you in time, as well as every other design." 
This letter signed with the feigned name, "J. 
Moore," also contained the following: "P.S. I have 
great confidence in the Bearer, but beg Sir Henry 
will threaten him with his resentment in case he 
abuses the confidence placed in him, which will 
bring me 200 Guineas, and pay the remainder to 
Captn. A who is requested to receive the deposit 
for Mr. Moore." 

The code used in this correspondence was based 
on the wordage of certain books agreed upon by the 
conspirators. For example, Blackstone's Commen 
taries was frequently used, and each word in the 
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communications would be represented by three 
figures the first indicating the page of the book, the 
second the line on which the selected word would be 
found, and the third the position of the word in 
that line. 

Despite Arnold's high-sounding protestations of 
patriotic motive when the plot was exposed, he took 
great pains to fortify himself financially, and one 
of his letters contains this provision: "If I point 
out a plan by which Sir Henry Clinton shall possess 
himself of West Point, its garrison, stores, artillery, 
8cc., I want twenty thousand pounds sterling. I 
think it will be a cheap purchase for an object of so 
much importance." But suppose the project failed, 
how would the traitor be protected against loss? 
This was Arnold's stipulation "I expect to have 
your promise that I shall be indemnified for any 
loss I may sustain in case of detection, whether the 
contest is finished by the sword or by treaty and that 
ten thousand pounds shall be engaged for my 
services." 

On August 18, Colonel Lamb sent the following 
report to Arnold: "I have to inform you that I have 
this day sent off the prisoners to head quarters. I 
mentioned to Major Franks, yesterday, that two 
hundred men from the Massachusetts brigade, were 
sent to Fishkill, previous to your arrival. What 
occasion there is for such a guard at that place, I 
can not possibly conceive. Half the number, will be 
sufficient. 

"If such draughts as are called for are made from 
the garrison, we shall neither be able to finish the 
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works that are incomplete, nor in a situation to de 
fend those that are finished. Capt. Hubbel will 
explain to you, the reasons why the men ordered for 
cutting fire-wood, are still here. They are waiting 
your further orders respecting them." 

The ever-vigilant Lamb must have been a thorn 
in the flesh of the man who was already definitely 
under the influence of the enemy and was overlook 
ing no opportunity to spread the garrison in such 
a way as to fit in with the plans for the surrender 
of the American stronghold. 

Though the constant weakening of West Point's 
defenses by Arnold's orders was puzzling to Colonel 
Lamb it was all a part of the setting for the most 
astounding drama in American history. As for John 
Andre's part, it seemed as though the "great ad 
venture" of his life was at hand. 

Fame, the alluring siren, beckoned and he was at 
her command. To be sure, as adjutant general of 
the king's forces in America he had already reached 
an enviable place in military councils, but now, with 
the hoped-for success of his projected plans, the war, 
which had dragged on for five weary years, would be 
quickly brought to a happy termination. 

The fall of the "rebel" stronghold, West Point, 
seemed now a matter of only a few days, and further 
resistance by the Americans would be out of the 
question. The morale of the Continental soldiers 
was at a low ebb, the colonies had been nearly "bled 
white" and would now be split in twain. 

Visions of grandeur now beset Andre. The 
homage of a grateful people would be his, when, as 
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the outstanding hero of the American war, he would 
be feted in London upon his return from the great 
exploit, for the colonies would be, once more, se 
curely held by the crown. 

On the third of September, Arnold sent to Andre 
a proposition that a meeting be arranged at a cavalry 
post near North Castle, and that Andre come dis 
guised as "J^lm Anderson/' In the belief that this 
plan would be acceptable to Andre, he also wrote to 
Colonel Sheldon, the cavalry commander at the 
North Castle post advising him of the proposed 
meeting with a "valuable emissary/' 

Since Arnold's suggestion for Andre to assume a 
disguise was in direct conflict with Clinton's orders 
that he was "not to change his Dress or name on any 
Account, or possess himself of writings by which the 
nature of his Embassy might be traced," Andre dis 
carded that part of the plan, but upon the receipt of 
Arnold's letter, he wrote to Sheldon as follows: 

"Sir: I am told that my name is made known to 
you, and that I may hope your indulgence in per 
mitting me to meet a friend near your outposts. I 
will endeavour to obtain permission to go out with 
a flag which will be sent to Dobb's Ferry on Sunday 
next the llth at 12 o'clock, when I shall be happy 
to meet Mr. G. Should I not be allowed to go, the 
officer who is to command the escort, between whom 
and myself no distinction need be made, can speak 
on the affair. 

"Let me entreat you, Sir, to favour a matter so 
interesting to the parties concerned, and which is 
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of so private a nature that the public on neither side 
can be injured by it. 

"I shall be happy on my part of doing any act of 
kindness to you in a family or a property concern, 
of a similar nature. 

"I trust I shall not be detained but should any 
old grudge be a cause for it, I should rather risk that 
than neglect the business in question or assume a 
mysterious character to carry on an innocent affair 
and as friends have advised get to your lines by 
stealth. I am with all regard yr, most humble ser't. 

"JOHN ANDERSON/* 

This letter, in which Andre makes a number of 
serious "breaks," quite naturally surprised and 
puzzled Sheldon, to whom Arnold had not men 
tioned the name of "John Anderson." The letter 
was forwarded to Arnold, who then directed Sheldon 
that on the arrival of "Anderson" at the cavalry 
post, Arnold was to be immediately notified and the 
visitor escorted to his headquarters. Nevertheless, 
Arnold, apparently determined to carry through if 
possible, the original plan for the meeting, left West 
Point on the afternoon of the tenth of September, 
ostensibly to attend to some urgent business at the 
cavalry post. Passing the night at the home of Joshua 
Hett Smith on Haverstraw Bay about two miles be 
low Stony Point, Arnold boarded his barge in the 
morning, and upon his arrival at Dobb's Ferry found 
Andre and Colonel Beverly Robinson waiting to 
meet him. 

There is little doubt that Robinson had a finger 
in the treason pie almost from the beginning and 
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he was on confidential terms with Sir Henry Clinton. 
Certainly at this period he was aware of the progress 
of the plot, and his cautious disposition was valuable 
in holding in check Andre's high enthusiasm which 
might easily lead to a fatal rashness. 

Arnold had hardly stepped ashore when some 
British gunboats near by opened fire on the barge, 
and it was at the risk of his life that he got aboard, 
and the proposed conference with Andre came to 
naught. In the hope that Andre and Robinson would 
still be able to reach him, he lingered at an American 
post up the river on the west bank until evening 
but in vain, and the conspirators returned to their 
respective lines. 

In view of the fact that Washington's headquarters 
were, at the time, not fax from Dobb's Ferry, Arnold 
feared that his trip down the river might have been 
observed and reported to the Commander-in-Chief. 
In order to forestall any criticism on that score, he 
sent the following message containing a plausible 
excuse for the journey. 

"Dobb's Ferry, 11 September, 1780. 
"Dear Sir: 

'Testerday, I had the honor to receive your Ex 
cellency's letter of the 7th, and am very happy to 
hear such favorable accounts from the southward. I 
hope our affairs in that quarter will soon wear a more 
pleasing aspect than ever. 

"Colonel Sheldon complains to me that his horses 
are much worn down; and the inhabitants o West- 
chester complain that the country is not sufficiently 
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guarded against the enemy. I have, therefore, sent 
Colonel Hay fifty men from West Point, as more 
eligible than taking them from the lines. Mr. 
Stephens informs me that there are one hundred 
hogsheads of rum at Springfield, but that teams can 
not be procured to bring it in. 

"I came here this morning, in order to establish 
signals, to be observed in case the enemy came up 
the river; to give some directions respecting the 
guard-boats; and to have a beacon fixed upon the 
mountain, about five miles south of King's Ferry, 
which will be necessary to alarm the country. The 
one fixed there formerly has been destroyed. 

"There are some cannon at West Point, which are 
of little service, except for signal guns. I propose 
sending two of them to Colonel Gouvion, for that 
purpose, if agreeable to your Excellency. A supply 
of cattle, for some days, had arrived at West Point 
before I left it. I am informed that considerable 
numbers have been crossed at King's Ferry. I am in 
hopes the army will be better supplied in future. 

"I have the honor to be, &e., 

"BENEDICT ARNOLD." 

As a gem of the gentle art of double-dealing, this 
letter ranks high. Primarily designed to deceive 
Washington as to the real purpose of the abortive 
attempt to confer with Andre and Robinson, it was 
also useful in "explaining" the proposed withdrawal 
of fifty men from the West Point works. 

The return of the disappointed Andre to New 
York, is said to have impelled Clinton at about this 
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time to warn Arnold that a speedy consummation 
of the plans was imperative if their success was to be 
assured. 

Under date of September 14, Washington wrote 
to Arnold: 

"I shall be at Peekskill on Sunday evening, on my 
way to Hartford, to meet the French admiral and 
general. You will be pleased to send down a guard 
of a captain and fifty men at that time, and direct the 
quartermaster to endeavor to have a night's forage 
for about forty horses. You will keep this to your 
self, as I wish to make my journey a secret." 

Washington still believed it practical, despite 
the opposition of most of his staff, to make a success 
ful attack on the well-entrenched British in New 
York before winter, and it was his purpose to dis 
cuss these plans with the recently-arrived leaders of 
the French allies. Through the activities of the 
British espionage service and the duplicity of Arnold, 
Washington's intentions were made known to Clin 
ton and he was anxious to bring to a successful 
termination the long drawn-out conspiracy, while 
the American leader's efforts were concentrated on 
the New York project. 

While entertaining several officers at his head 
quarters on the seventeenth, Arnold received a letter 
from Colonel Robinson which had been sent under 
a flag from the Vulture to Colonel Livingston at 
Verplanck's and forwarded to Arnold from that 
point. Among those present was Colonel Lamb. 

Arnold quickly read the letter and with an 
assumed nonchalance put it in his pocket, at the 
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same time mentioning that Robinson had asked for 
an interview to discuss possible terms for the res 
toration of his estate to his possession. Lamb, a 
man who never minced words but was blunt to a 
fault, pointed out the impropriety of meeting Robin 
son for such a purpose, and urged that such a pro 
posal should be made properly to Congress rather 
than to a general in command of a military district. 

The next day, while crossing the river at King's 
Ferry with Washington and his staff, Arnold, at what 
he believed a favorable moment, brought up the 
subject of Robinson's request. Though Washington 
had no suspicion of the underlying motives involved, 
he quickly discountenanced the proposed meeting, 
much to the embarrassment of Arnold. 

Before Arnold recovered his composure, the young 
Lafayette turned to him and exclaimed, "General 
Arnold, since you have a correspondence with the 
enemy, you must ascertain as soon as possible what 
has become of Guichen." The non-arrival of the 
Comte de Guichen with reinforcements from France 
had given some concern. 

Arnold blanched at Lafayette's remark and stam 
mered an indignant question as to the French 
general's meaning. Upon second thought, however, 
he evidently decided that silence would serve his 
purpose better. Undoubtedly, Lafayette's outburst 
made him suspect that his traitorous plans had some 
how leaked out. 

Upon learning of Washington's antagonistic atti 
tude toward the proposed conference with Colonel 
Robinson, Arnold communicated with the Tory 
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officer and informed him of his "decision" declining 
correspondence except on matters of a public nature, 
but in the folds of this letter which he used as a blind, 
he concealed two other letters, one of which follows: 

Sept. 18, 1780. 

"Sir: I parted with his Excellency General Wash 
ington this morning, who advised me to avoid seeing 
you, as it would occasion suspicions in the minds of 
some people, which might operate to my injury. 
His reasons appear to me to be well founded, but 
if I were of a different opinion, I could not with pro 
priety see you at present. I shall send a person to 
Dobb's Ferry, or on board the Vulture, Wednesday 
night, the 20th instant, and furnish him with a boat 
and a flag of truce. You may depend on his secrecy 
and honor, and that your business of whatever nature 
shall be kept a profound secret; and if it is a matter 
in which I can officially act, I will do everything in 
my power to oblige you consistently with my duty. 
To avoid censure, this matter must be conducted 
with the greatest secrecy. I think it will be ad 
visable for the Vulture to remain where she is until 
the time appointed. I have enclosed a letter for a 
gentleman in New York from one in the country 
on private business, which I beg the favor of you to 
forward and make no doubt he will come at the time 
appointed." 

To this letter was appended the following: "P.S. 
I expect General Washington to lodge here on Satur 
day night next, and will lay before him any matter 
you may wish to communicate." 
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The "gentleman in New York" to which Arnold 
refers in the foregoing letter was Andre, and the 
enclosure was a copy of one previously sent by 
Arnold which he feared might have gone astray. In 
this letter, Andre was cautioned against mentioning 
his business to Colonel Sheldon at the cavalry post. 
"I have no confidant/' wrote Arnold, "I have made 
one too many already, who has prevented some 
profitable speculations." 

Again using a commercial form as a disguise to 
cover information regarding the prospects at West 
Point, Arnold added, "My partner, of whom I hinted 
in a former letter, has about ten thousand pounds 
cash in hand ready for a speculation if any should 
occur, which appears profitable. I have also one 
thousand pounds on hand, and can collect fifteen 
hundred more in two or three days. Add to this I 
have some credit. From these hints you may judge 
of the purchase that can be made. I cannot be more 
explicit at present. Meet me if possible. You may 
rest assured, that, if there is no danger in passing your 
lines, you will be perfectly safe where I propose a 
meeting, of which you shall be informed on Wednes 
day evening, if you think proper to be at Dobb's 
Ferry. 

"Adieu, and be assured of the friendship of 

"GUSTAVUS." 

In New York, Colonel Williams of the 80th 
British regiment had arranged a banquet in honor 
of Sir Henry Clinton and his staff. The affair took 
place on September 20 in the old Kip mansion on the 
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shore of the East River at what is now Thirty-fourth 
Street. There was a spirit of joviality around the 
banquet board, Sir Henry in particular being in a 
happy frame of mind for he felt certain that im 
pending plans were destined to bring the war to a 
speedy termination. 

The regimental band struck up the favorite air, 
"The Roast Beef of Old England/' After several 
toasts were drunk, Colonel Williams, noting a certain 
gravity on the face of Major Andre, sought to bring 
him into the spirit of the occasion and called upon 
him for a song. He then offered a toast to "Major 
Andre, our worthy adjutant general " 

The toast was drunk amid loud applause. "Yes, 
Colonel Williams," said Andre, "I do feel rather 
serious this afternoon, and I can give no particular 
reason for it. I will sing, however, as you request 
me to." He then, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
sang an old camp song. At its conclusion, Sir Henry 
informed the guests that Andre was to leave the city 
that night to perform a duty that would, no doubt 
result in making the Major, Sir John Andre. But 
Clinton's optimism could not dispel from the youth 
ful adjutant general's mind a serious presentiment 
that there were breakers ahead. 

Andre, eager to push to a finality the long-negoti 
ated scheme, had prepared letters to Colonel Beverly 
Robinson and Captain Sutherland. The latter, com 
mander of the Vulture, was requested to haul anchor 
and to meet Major Andre at Dobb's Ferry. It was 
Andre's intention to forward these letters to the 
Vulture upon his arrival at that place. 



HAPTER SEVEN 



A Four-Pounder Saves the Republic 

STARTING FROM NEW YORK EARLY ON SEPTEMBER 20, 

Andre found on arriving at Dobb's Ferry, that owing 
to a favorable tide, his barge could reach the Vulture 
with little difficulty. Thus, he found it feasible to 
respect Arnold's desire for the vessel to remain at 
her anchorage in Haverstraw Bay, a short distance 
from Teller's Point. Before darkness settled over 
the scene, he was safely aboard the warship. 

"I frequently observed," wrote Joshua Hett Smith, 
whose part in the affair was to bring him to the 
shadow of the gallows, "flags of truce passing and re- 
passing; and I took the liberty of requesting to know 
from General Arnold if there was any impropriety 
in the simple interrogation, whether the flags were 
for an exchange of prisoners or cartel? He answered 
generally, that in a short time the business of the 
flags would be explained." 

Smith's home, known as "Belmont," commanded 
a broad view of Haverstraw Bay. Here, Arnold was 
a frequent visitor, and according to Smith, the 
general expressed to him his disgust with the French 
alliance and bitterly complained of his treatment 
by Congress and the lack of appreciation of his 
services. 

"Smith," he exdaimed, "here am I now, after 
having fought the battles of my country, and find 
myself with a ruined constitution, and this limb 
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now rendered useless to me. At the termination o 
this war, where can I seek for compensation for such 
damages as I have sustained?" 

According to Smith, Arnold shortly revealed to 
him the fact that Colonel Robinson had proposed 
negotiations for the return of his estates, and was 
also authorized to prepare the way for a satisfactory 
peace that would "happily terminate the expense of 
blood and treasure, that were ruinous to both 
countries." Smith declared that it was only his love 
of country and his desire for peace that induced him 
to play a part in the drama at the request of Arnold, 
and that at this stage he was aware that Major Andre 
was concerned in the affair. 

Smith was asked to procure two competent men 
from among his tenant farmers, to convey a boat to 
the Vulture, and was provided with the necessary- 
passports by Arnold. As it was proposed to make 
the trip under cover of darkness, Smith, according to 
his own story, demurred at this part of the plan, 
pointing out its impropriety, but Arnold convinced 
Mm that the arrangements were thoroughly under* 
stood aboard the Vulture. 

Though Smith, in later defending his part in the 
affair, indicates that these proposals were not made 
until the actual performance was imminent, the his 
torian, Jared Sparks believed it most likely that the 
matter was at least discussed about the middle of 
September when Arnold met his wife and infant son 
at Smith's house on their way from Philadelphia to 
West Point. 

On the night of September 20, Major Andre paced 
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the deck of the Vulture nervously. No flag or mes 
sage came from "Gustavus." What could have 
happened? Had the details of the plot leaked out? 
It was inevitable that a prolonged stay away from 
New York would arouse comment, so he sent a mes 
sage to Clinton feigning illness as a plausible "ex 
planation" of his delay. Accompanying this note 
was a confidential one describing the true situation 
to Sir Henry. 

"On board the Vulture, 21 September, 1780. 

"Sir: I got on board the Vulture at about 7 o'clock 
last night; and after considering upon the letters and 
the answer given by Colonel Robinson, that he 
would remain on board, and hoped I should be up, 
we thought it most natural to expect the Man I 
sent into the Country here, and therefore did not 
think of going to the Ferry. 

"Nobody has appeared. This is the second ex 
cursion I have made without an ostensible reason, 
and Colonel Robinson both times of the party. A 
third would infallibly fire suspicions. I have there 
fore thought it best to remain here on pretence of 
sickness, as my enclosed letter will feign, and try 
further expedients. Yesterday the pretence of a 
flag was made to draw people from the Vulture on 
shore. The boat was fired upon in violation of the 
customs of war. Captain Sutherland with great pro 
priety means to send a flag to complain of this to 
General Arnold. A boat from the Vulture had very 
nearly taken him on the 1 1th. He was pursued close 
to the float. I shall favor him with a newspaper con- 
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taming the Carolina news, which I brought with me 
from New York for Anderson, to whom it is ad 
dressed, on board the Vulture." 

Meanwhile, a cog in the plan had already slipped, 
for Smith and his men had failed to set out for the 
Vulture on the night of the twentieth. Smith has 
been described as a "timorous, yet a prying, bustling 
sort of character; delighted to have a hand in weighty 
affairs, but devoid of the nerve to carry him with 
good assurance through their implications." 

The intimacy between the Arnold and Smith 
families and their frequent visits, were not at all 
pleasing to Colonel Lamb, whose wife was related 
by marriage to Mrs. Smith. Because of a strong 
suspicion of Smith's lukewannness toward the Ameri 
can cause, Lamb bluntly refused Arnold's urgent in 
vitations to accompany him to the Smith home on 
Haverstraw Bay. 

The failure to fulfill the part assigned by Arnold 
for the night of the twentieth, may have been due to 
plain vacillation on the part of Smith when he re 
considered the seriousness of his actions, or perhaps, 
more probably, it was on account of the difficulty 
experienced in securing the services of the selected 
boatmen, the brothers Samuel and Joseph Cahoon 
who apparently were not convinced of the inno 
cence of the affair and held out against the adventure 
despite threats and promises of reward. 

At any rate, it was not until nearly midnight of 
the twenty-first that Smith and the boatmen started 
on the twelve-mile row toward the place where the 
Vulture lay at anchor. Arnold had reached Smith's 
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house during the afternoon. Smith's family was at 
the time on a visit to the home of Colonel Hay at 
Fishkill. Hay was a brother-in-law of Joshua Smith. 
Though the Smith and Hay families frequently 
exchanged visits, it is believed that on this occasion 
the absence of Smith's family from home was a part 
of pre-arranged plan to clear the road for a secret 
conference at Belmont. 

When the barge bearing the three men left the 
small creek near the Smith house, Smith carried the 
pass from Arnold, which read as follows: 

"Head-Quarters, Robinson's House, 
September 20, 1780. 

"Permission is given to Joshua Smith, Esquire, a 
gentleman, Mr. John Anderson, who is with him, 
and his two servants, to pass and repass the guards 
near King's Ferry at all times. 

"B. ARNOLD, M. Genl." 

Owing to the postponement of the starting 
time, Arnold evidently thought it might be found 
necessary to have Smith go to Dobb's Ferry, so an 
other pass was issued as follows: 

"Permission is given to Joshua Smith, Esq., to go 
to Dobb's Ferry with three Men and a Boy with a 
Flag to carry some Letters of a private Nature for 
Gentlemen in New York and to return immediately. 

"B. ARNOLD, M. Genl. 

N.B. He has permission to go at such hours and 
times as the tide and his business suits. 

B. A," 
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In order to avoid attracting the attention of the 
guard boats, the oars of the barge, at Arnold's sug 
gestion, were muffled with sheepskins, and only the 
gentle swish of water broke the midnight stillness as 
the boatmen and their passenger left the little creek 
near the Smith house and entered the dark waters 
of Haverstraw Bay. The men had been given the 
password, "Congress/* to be used in case of inter 
ference by the American guard boats. 

Though Arnold had told Smith and his men that 
their craft was to be regarded as a flagboat, no flag 
was displayed at the bow. The night was clear but 
there was a strong tide and upon being hailed from 
the Vulture, the men had to fend off their boat from 
the side of the warship as Smith prepared to board 
the vessel. Smith carried to Colonel Robinson a 
letter from Arnold as follows: 

"September 21, 1780. 

"Sir: This will be delivered to you by Mr. Smith 
who will conduct you to a place of Safety. Neither 
Mr. Smith or any other person shall be made ac 
quainted with your proposals. If they (which I 
doubt not) are of such a nature that I can officially 
take notice of them, I shall do it with pleasure. If 
not, you shall be permitted to return immediately. 
I take it for granted Colonel Robinson will not pro 
pose anything that is not for the interest of the 
United States as well as himself." Arnold had not 
overlooked the possibility that this note might be 
intercepted, in which case the wording was calcu 
lated to veil its real import. 
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Aboard the Vulture, Smith was rather rudely 
treated by the deck officer, but was soon directed 
to go to the captain's cabin, where he was warmly 
greeted by Colonel Robinson, with whom he had 
long been acquainted. Robinson, it is believed, ex 
pected to receive Arnold himself rather than an 
emissary. After reading the letter, Robinson left 
the captain's cabin while Smith chatted with Captain 
Sutherland who reclined in his berth. 

As Arnold's pass did not contain the name of 
Robinson, the latter appeared to be puzzled as to the 
best course to pursue, though his attitude was 
probably a pose. He discussed the matter with 
Andre who had retired before Smith's arrival, and 
together they entered the captain's cabin, where 
Andre was introduced to Smith and displayed an 
eagerness to meet Arnold in person. Robinson had 
explained that "Mr. Anderson" was authorized to 
represent him at the proposed interview. 

Arnold had informed Smith that "Mr. Anderson" 
was actually a civilian and that his military garb was 
worn through a certain eccentricity or conceit. 
Though Smith always insisted that he believed this 
explanation to be based on fact, it may be reasonably 
doubted that he really accepted Arnold's story. Cer 
tainly the circumstances under which he had met 
Andre would lead an ordinarily intelligent person 
to believe the young officer a bona fide soldier. 

Andre apparently had no misgivings as to the 
outcome of the adventure. Sutherland offered him 
a civilian coat as a substitute for his dark blue mili 
tary watch coat, but he declined it in view of Clin- 
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ton's explicit orders. Had he, at a little later period, 
been as firm in this regard, his fate might have been 
radically different. 

While Smith was in the cabin of the Vulture, some 
of the ship's crew lowered themselves to Smith's 
boat to talk with the Cahoon brothers, although the 
latter had been admonished by Arnold to have no 
conversation with the warship's men. 

There seems to have been no doubt on the part 
of Andre or Captain Sutherland that the return to 
the Vulture could be effected without difficulty after 
the interview with Arnold, despite the fact that the 
tide would be unfavorable at that time. 

When all was ready, the sailors who had been 
chatting with Smith's boatmen, were ordered back 
to the Vulture and Andre and Smith took their 
places in the boat, Smith taking the helm. What 
little conversation passed between "Mr. Anderson" 
and Smith was in a low tone and the mysterious pas 
senger had nothing to say to the Cahoons. 

The place of landing was at the Long Clove, a 
short distance from Haverstraw, six miles from Stony 
Point and some distance below the American lines. 

"When we came on shore/' testified Samuel Ca 
hoon later, "I heard the noise of a man at a bank 
above; Mr. Smith went up and returned immedi 
ately. The person we brought on shore then went 
up, and Mr. Smith staid with us, and asked my 
brother and myself if we would go on board the 
vessel again that night." In the meantime Andr 
had met Arnold "hid among the firs" while near by 
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was Arnold's horse and one that had been ridden to 
the rendezvous by Smith's Negro servant. 

When Smith met Arnold in his place of conceal 
ment he told him of Colonel Robinson's inability to 
meet him in person and of the substitution of "Mr. 
Anderson." At this, Arnold professed to be dis 
appointed, but requested Smith to send Mr. Ander 
son to him. He asked that Smith remain with the 
boatmen at the beach until the conclusion of the 
interview. "I went as directed/' wrote Smith in his 
Narrative, "but I felt greatly mortified at not being 
present at the interview, to which I conceived my 
self entitled from my rank in life and the trouble I 
had taken to effect the meeting." 

The Gahoons, pleading fatigue, declined Smith's 
request that they return to the Vulture with the 
British messenger before dawn. It is probable that 
the men, convinced of the shadiness of the whole 
affair, were anxious to back out of the deal as grace 
fully as possible, and Smith does not appear to have 
urged them very strongly. 

While Smith and the boatmen awaited the termi 
nation of the conference on the dark, wooded river- 
bank, the Gahoons fell asleep in the boat while 
Smith nursed his injured pride near by. 

Hours passed, and Smith noting the first streaks 
of dawn, and unable to longer restrain himself, went 
back to the meeting place and advised the con 
spirators to hasten their conclusions before daylight 
should overtake them. Whereupon, according to 
Smith's account, both Arnold and Andre urged the 
boatmen to convey Andre back to the Vulture, but 
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the men again declined. This account, however, 
conflicts with the testimony of the boatmen, who 
asserted that the last they saw of Andre was when he 
left them at the riverbank to go to Arnold who re 
mained concealed in the shadows. 

Either the darkness interfered with the plans of 
the conspirators to come to terms on the riverbank, 
or as is more likely, Arnold had left at Smith's house 
the papers to be discussed in detail. At any rate, 
Arnold and Andre set off on horseback to reach the 
home of Smith, while Smith and the Cahoon brothers 
proceeded by water to the little creek from which 
they had rowed to the Vulture. 

It was still quite dark when the riders were halted 
by the sentry's challenge as they entered Haver- 
straw. One story concerning this incident is to the 
effect that the guard had been posted here by Arnold 
as a precaution against the possible discovery of the 
plot. In such case it would appear that Arnold had 
used this means to trap the enemy's spies within our 
lines, and he would thus be provided with a plausible 
alibi. 

Day was fast breaking when the horsemen arrived 
at Smith's house, while its proprietor arrived there a 
short time later. Here, in the spacious dining room of 
Belmont breakfast was prepared, but before seating 
himself at the table, Andre gazed wistfully from a 
window and expressed his anxiety to return to the 
Vulture, which rested on the serene waters of Haver- 
straw Bay in plain view from Smith's house. 

Hardly had Smith and his guests begun eating 
breakfast, before firing was heard from the direction 
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of the British vessel, and Andre was startled to note 
that she, under a heavy attack from the American 
works, was dropping downstream. His alarm was 
apparent as the three, attempting to disguise their 
feelings, finished their breakfasts, and the conspira 
tors retired to an upper room to continue their 
discussions. Smith, suffering an attack of ague that 
had manifested itself during the long night vigil at 
the Long Clove, went to his room. 

The first shot fired by the embattled patriots at 
Lexington has long been celebrated in song and 
story as "the shot heard round the world," but an 
other shot, rarely noted, undoubtedly saved the 
young republic while it was yet in its swaddling 
clothes the shot from Gallows Point. 

Gallows Point! What an ominous name and what 
a part it played in the impending drama! Soon after 
the arrival of the Vulture in Haverstraw Bay, Colo 
nel James Livingston, in command at Verplanck's, 
irked by the taunting presence of the British vessel, 
had requested Arnold to furnish him with two heavy 
guns, but Arnold, for now obvious reasons failed to 
send them. 

Livingston, however, undaunted, was determined 
either to sink the Vulture or to compel her to lift 
anchor and depart. Accordingly, he, without au 
thority, had a four-pounder placed in position at 
Gallows Point, a promontory on the same jut of 
land on which Teller's Point is located. He then 
induced Colonel Lamb, in command of the artillery 
at West Point to send him sufficient ammunition 
for a demonstration against the enemy craft. 
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Upon delivering the requested ammunition, Colo 
nel Lamb, on September 20 sent the following note: 

'Tiring at a ship with a four-pounder, is in my 
opinion, a waste of powder; as the damage she will 
sustain, is not equal to the expense/' 

Lamb, however, proved a poor prophet, for no 
expenditure of powder in our military history ever 
had more far-reaching results. The enforced change 
in the position of the Vulture called for a revision 
of Arnold's plans, and the plotters deliberating in 
Smith's house went into the matter of meeting the 
altered situation. 

On a table before them lay the official plans of 
West Point that had been prepared by the French 
engineer, Duportail. Arnold's detailed suggestions 
for the delivery of the defenses were carefully con 
sidered. The distribution of the American garrison 
had been arranged so as to make an assault on the 
works by the British practically certain of success. 
On the pretext of needed repairs, Arnold had even 
ordered the removal of one of the two-hundred-and- 
f orty-pound iron links from the heavy chain that had 
been laid across the river below West Point to pre 
vent the passage of enemy craft. The gap in the 
chain had been temporarily mended in so fragile a 
manner as to break on the first contact with a moving 
vessel. No detail in the plan was overlooked. 

Under the guise of "improving" the defenses for 
greater efficiency, Arnold had ordered certain ma 
sonry removed and had made a gap in the walls 
sufficiently wide to allow the entrance of several 
men marching abreast. Loosely nailed boards were 
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all that would be encountered by the expected in 
vaders. 

The rugged country in the vicinity of West Point 
was fairly familiar to Clinton, and Arnold had indi 
cated on the maps and plans that he had placed 
before Andre, every path that was to be used by the 
British. It has even been stated by Barbe-Marbois 
that no less than the capture of Washington himself 
was included in the daring plot. The same writer 
asserts that September 25 or 26 was agreed upon as 
the time for the attack on the American stronghold, 
and that the British, when three miles from the 
fortress were to dispatch two officers disguised in 
American uniforms, to Arnold for final instructions. 

The details for the surrender of the fortress having 
been settled, it was now necessary in view of the 
situation, for a plan to be devolved for the safe 
return of Andre. During the day, the Vulture had 
returned to Teller's Point, and Andre requested 
that he be conducted back to the ship that night. 

The actual circumstances leading to the decision 
for the return of Andre by land are somewhat vague, 
but Smith in his defensive Narrative gives this ac 
count; "I thought he could have been returned, by 
a flag from General Arnold, by any of the officers at 
Stony Point, who were at that time under his im 
mediate command; and he was himself on the spot, 
on his way to West Point. The arrangement for his 
return by land was made between them the morning 
after Major Andre came on shore, when I was con 
fined to my bed with the ague; and surely it was 
more consistent with propriety to employ a military 
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man than a citizen; when there was no impediment 
or contending influence to have prevented General 
Arnold's placing Major Andre in a state of perfect 
safety in half an hour." Here was another of those 
strange, momentous "breaks" in the dramatic plot 
that caused Headley, writing nearly a century ago, 
to confidently exclaim that "he must be a madman 
who cannot trace an unseen power controlling the 
whole transaction." 

We have no means of knowing on whose initiative 
it was finally decided that Andre was to carry to 
Clinton the papers, of which there were six, but 
from their nature, the menace of their possession 
seems out of proportion to their real value. More 
over, they were in Arnold's handwriting. Undoubt 
edly, a man of Andre's intellect could have mem 
orized much of their contents, or could have at least 
made brief innocent-appearing notes that would 
disarm suspicion in case of detection. The cautious 
Clinton had wisely insisted that no papers were to 
be carried by Ajidre on his perilous mission. 

Having settled on the manner of Andre's return, 
Arnold boarded his barge, leaving Andre in the care 
of Smith who had agreed to accompany him over 
land as a guide. Arnold had insisted that Smith pro 
vide Andre with a coat that would insure his passing 
the American lines in safety. 

Smith's attack of ague did not prevent him from 
traveling some distance to the home o a friend in 
Croton who had come into possession of an American 
uniform. This, Smith had hoped to borrow for the 
use of Andre, but failed in his quest and, returning 
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to his home, rummaged among his old clothes until 
he found a coat that would fill the requirements. 
Andre reluctantly donned the coat and taking the 
passes that Arnold had left for them, Smith and his 
guest mounted their horses and headed toward 
King's Ferry. Smith's Negro servant accompanied 
them. This was late on Friday afternoon. 

Crossing to the east side of the river at King's 
Ferry, they continued northward some distance be 
fore turning toward New York. From time to time, 
Smith, who was well known in the vicinity, would 
linger a while to speak to an acquaintance, while 
Andre, anxious to reach his destination slowly rode 
on. Smith would then put the spurs to his horse and 
catch up with his fellow traveler. 

It was after dark when they were halted by Cap 
tain Ebenezer Boyd, the head of an American patrol, 
to whom Smith showed his pass while Andre sat 
astride his horse near by as he held the bridle of 
Smith's mount, Smith having dismounted by order 
of the sentry. Boyd asked Smith several questions 
as to his identity and his mission and then went into 
a small house to examine the pass by candlelight. 
"He told me," testified Boyd later, "that he intended 
to go that night as far as Major Stang's. I told him 
Major Stang was not at home, and he spoke some 
thing of going to old Colonel Gil Drake's, as he was 
an old acquaintance of his. I told him he did not live 
where he used to, but had moved to Salem." 

While Smith talked with Boyd under the dim 
light, he admitted to the latter that he was not posi 
tive that he would go as far as the White Plains 
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though his pass entitled him to reach that place. To 
Boyd's query as to the identity of his companion, 
Smith explained that his name was John Anderson 
and that he was in the employ of General Arnold. 
Having convinced himself that there was nothing 
unethical about Smith's purpose, Boyd urged them 
to go no farther that night owing to the dangers 
of the road, and suggested a place where they might 
find lodging. He also strongly advised that the 
travelers go by way of North Castle rather than to 
take the Tarrytown road. The latter highway he 
assured them, was unsafe owing to the presence of 
numerous "cowboys" who plied their nefarious call 
ing in the "no-man's-land" between the contending 
armies. 

These outlaws, taking advantage of the relaxation 
of authority, made a practice especially of appropri 
ating cattle on the way to market and disposing 
of the animals to the British in New York. Another 
type of outlaws, the so-called "skinners" also in 
fested the region. These men today would probably 
be described as "hijackers." They operated close 
to the American lines and recognized no authority. 
Their victims often were "skinned" of all of their 
possessions down to their underwear and the "skin 
ners" would lie in wait along the road to waylay the 
"cowboys" who had disposed of some of their booty 
in New York and were laden with money. 

Despite Boyd's advice, Andre, who did not con 
verse directly with Boyd, was in favor of proceeding 
that night, but Smith finally convinced him of the 
wisdom of following Boyd's advice, and they found 
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a lodging in the home of a Scotchman, who, for a 
time, was suspicious of the character of his guests. 
He had only recently been the victim of a cattle 
raid, and cared to take no chances of trickery. 

Andre passed a restless almost sleepless night, 
and early in the morning the two resumed their 
journey, not even eating breakfast because of Andre's 
anxiety to be on the way. As the men rode along, 
Andre's secretiveness seemed to have suddenly left 
him and he launched into a pleasant discussion of 
those subjects so dear to his heart books, art, poetry, 
and the drama, revealing to Smith a side of his in 
terests of which the master of Belmont had, up to 
that time been unaware, for Andre had maintained, 
in so far as his personal interests were concerned, 
a reticent attitude. 

Although the bandit-ridden middle ground was 
yet to be crossed before the travelers could reach the 
protection of the British arms, Andre apparently 
felt that the ultimate success of the venture was no 
longer to be doubted and he was almost jubilant in 
his demeanor. He told Smith that he believed that 
the end of the war was in sight, and expressed his 
suspicions of the motives actuating the French in 
their support of the rebellious colonists. 

Near the little hamlet of Pine's Bridge on the 
Croton River, the riders, hungry and in need of 
fodder for their horses, stopped at the home of a 
woman who had just been relieved of most of her 
possessions through the depredations of "skinners" 
or "cowboys/' Despite her losses, however, she 
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prepared a meal for the travelers who had eaten 
nothing since the previous day. 

While they were partaking of this offering, Smith 
expressed his intention of leaving Andre, though 
he had promised Arnold that he would accompany 
the young British officer as far as White Plains. 
What really caused him to make this decision, we 
may only surmise, for he was well known along the 
route to New York and his presence would, no doubt, 
be a valuable aid to Andre in overcoming inter 
ference. Probably the increasing dangers of pass 
ing through the neutral zone and a realization of 
the anomaly of his part in the project had much to 
do with his course of action. 

At Smith's announcement Andre naturally ex 
pressed surprise, but after the cost of the meal was 
settled by Smith, he prepared to continue the 
journey alone and urged Smith to accept his gold 
watch as a token of friendship, but the latter declined 
to take it. Smith entrusted Andre with a message 
to his brother, the chief justice, in New York. 

With a few pleasant parting words, the men 
mounted their horses and started in opposite direc 
tionsAndre to the southward and as he fondly 
hoped, to undying fame, while Smith with his ser 
vant took the northern trail, intending to call on 
General Arnold at Beverly and from that place to 
proceed to Fishkill, to rejoin his family at the home 
of Colonel Hay. 

Both Captain Boyd and Joshua Smith had advo 
cated following the road on which the travelers were 
proceeding at the time of their separation. While it 
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was the longer way, its relative freedom from danger 
was pointed out to Andre. However, soon after 
leaving Smith he decided to follow the shorter route 
to the right, along the Tarrytown road. Some dis 
tance farther on, he stopped at a farmhouse to ask 
the distance to Tarrytown. He was then about four 
miles from that place. 

He had by this time penetrated far into the dis 
puted territory and had so far encountered no 
mishap. Only once had he felt any anxiety as to his 
safety, and that happened as he passed an American 
officer with whom he was acquainted. The American 
stared in his direction but did not speak and Andre 
passed on thanking his stars for the lucky escape. 

Just before reaching Tarrytown the road led 
through scenes of exceptional beauty. To the left 
lay the picturesque vale of Sleepy Hollow, immor 
talized by Washington Irving in his tale of "Rip 
Van Winkle/' while at the right the waters of the 
Hudson broadened into the Tappan Sea. Andre 
had just crossed the rickety bridge over a small 
stream when he was halted, shortly after nine o'clock, 
by three men who had been hidden from view among 
the dense tangle of vines and bushes at the roadside. 
They were members of a party of seven young men 
who had agreed to lie in wait for the confederates 
of the "cowboys" in the hope of relieving them of 
some of their spoils. While waiting for their in 
tended victims, the three men engaged in a game 
of cards, while their companions acted as lookouts 
a short distance away. 

The three men, John Paulding, David Williams 




General Nathaniel Greene, head of the military court that tried 
Andre. From the painting by Jonathan TrumbulL 
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and Isaac Van Wart were particularly attracted by 
the shiny, white-topped boots worn by Andre. The 
blue surtout which he had worn when he was 
brought ashore from the Vulture, almost concealed 
the old, purplish coat with its frayed gold trim 
mings, that had been supplied by Smith. 

Paulding advanced and presenting his musket at 
Andre's chest, ordered him to stop. Paulding had 
been a prisoner of the British and escaping only a 
few days before, was wearing a Hessian military 
coat that he had taken with him. He was a powerful 
youth six feet tall. 

Instead of offering Arnold's pass, Andre, noting 
the familiar military coat of Paulding, naively 
blurted out, "My lads, I hope you belong to our 
party." "Which party?" asked Paulding. "The 
lower party/' quickly replied Andre. With a certain 
cupidity, his captors assured him that they also be 
longed to the "lower party," whereupon he an 
nounced, "I am a British officer out of the country 
on particular business, and I hope you won't detain 
me a minute/' To confirm his statement, he ex 
hibited his gold watch, the possession of which was 
taken as conclusive proof that he was not a "rebel," 
for such jewelry was extremely rare among the 
American officers. 

Convinced that they had made a rich haul, Andr6 
was now ordered to dismount and was informed that 
he was a prisoner. With a sort of forced laugh he 
exclaimed, "My God, I must do something to get 
along," at the same time presenting the pass signed 
by Arnold and entitling "John Anderson to pass the 
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guards to the White Plains, or below, if he chooses. 
He being on Public Business by my Direction." But 
it was too late. The die was cast* 

Paulding was the only one of the captors able to 
read and write, but in view of Andre's fatal ad 
mission, the pass meant nothing to him. Andre now 
fully realized his predicament and displayed his 
anxiety. "Gentlemen, he pleaded, "you had better 
let me go, or you will bring yourselves into trouble 
for by your stopping me you will detain the general's 
business." 

This plea fell on deaf ears and the captive was now 
led to the shade of an enormous tulip tree and 
ordered to disrobe. The search of his clothing, how 
ever, revealed nothing of particular value. At last 
he was told to remove his boots, at which he showed 
considerable reluctance. Feeling under Andre's foot 
as he removed the first boot, Paulding discovered 
that some papers had been placed between the foot 
and the stocking. An examination of the other stock 
ing showed a similar filling. There were three folded 
papers under each foot. Paulding saw at a glance 
that they contained military information. 

"By God," he exclaimed, "he's a spy!" 



HAPTER EIGH 



Fateful Paths to Glory 



MANY VERSIONS OF THIS EPISODE HAVE BEEN GIVEN 

and the true motives that actuated the captors o 
Major Andre have long been in dispute. According 
to one account, Andre's offer to pay liberally for his 
release was rejected with patriotic fervor. "No, by 
God!" Paulding is said to have exclaimed, "If you 
would give us ten thousand guineas, you should not 
stir a step." 

Early writers, recognizing the great services they 
had rendered in foiling the plot, generously alluded 
to the three men and their companions as "militia 
men" and lauded their patriotic motives. The purity 
of their purpose is disputed by Andre's charge that 
their first object in intercepting him was to relieve 
him of his possessions, while Major Benjamin Tall- 
madge, stationed at the North Castle post, asserted 
that the circumstances attending the men concealed 
by the roadside, were such that, had he come upon 
them in the performance of his duty, he most cer 
tainly would have arrested them. 

Perhaps Paulding's assertion that they would 
have allowed Andre to proceed had he at once shown 
Arnold's pass may be based on sincerity, but the 
danger involved in collecting the ransom proposed 
by Andre quite probably had its influence in the re 
jection of the terms, while the possibility of a reward 
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from the American authorities may have had the 
effect of stimulating patriotic zeal. 

The account of this memorable event given by 
Lieutenantlater General King, is of interest here. 
King, whose reputation for veracity was unques 
tioned was the custodian of Major Andre soon after 
the latter's capture and received from the lips of the 
British officer his own account of the affair, which 
was substantially as follows. 

Andre, in the belief that he was in friendly com 
pany, having made the "break*' of stating that he 
was "a British officer on important business" quickly 
sensed his error and as one of the men took his watch 
and ordered him to dismount, exclaimed, "I am 
happy, gentlemen, to find I am mistaken. You be 
long to the upper (American) party, and so do I. A 
man must make use of any shift to get along, and 
to convince you of it, here is General Arnold's pass 
and I am in his service." 

"Damn Arnold's pass!" was the reply. "You said 
you were a British officer with no money. We'll 
search you.'* The men then proceeded to examine 
his saddle and dothes but without results. One of 
the men then suggested that he might have money 
concealed in his boots, which, upon removal were 
found to contain the incriminating papers. Andre, 
noting their disappointment in failing to find money 
among his possessions and convinced that his free 
dom could be attained on a cash basis, made a propo 
sition of terms for his release. 

A sum was finally agreed upon, and Andre sug 
gested that two of the men guard him while the third 
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carried a letter from Andre that would procure the 
money. The men withdrew for a conference over 
the proposition and then informed Andre of their 
decision to turn him over to the military authorities 
rather than risk arrest if they followed his plan. 

The above account seems to suggest that the basic 
purpose of Andre's capture was a material one, but 
whatever the real motive, the immense value of the 
captor's action to the American cause can hardly be 
overestimated, and this recognition was not long in 
forthcoming. 

The men proceeded to question the prisoner as 
to the concealed papers, but he begged them to desist 
and promised that his position would be made 
clear to the proper authorities. Then ordering him 
to mount his horse, the men took turns at the bridle 
as the party followed the road to North Castle. 

Before reaching the military post the party stopped 
at the home of one of the captors, where Andre was 
offered food, but politely declined, adding, "I have 
no appetite to take anything/' At North Castle the 
prisoner was delivered into the custody of Lieu 
tenant Colonel Jameson, who examined the pass 
that Andre had vainly offered to Paulding. This he 
accepted at its face value, and disarmed, perhaps, by 
the pleasing manner of the handsome young officer, 
made a decision of far-reaching importance for which 
he was later severely criticised. 

Andre requested Jameson to notify Arnold that 
"John Anderson" had been taken into custody 
despite his pass, and acceding to this request, Jame 
son unwittingly released the lock that might have 
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held Arnold in ignorance o Andre's arrest and led 
to his own detention. In accordance with strict 
military usage, Jameson deemed it his duty to notify 
Arnold as his superior officer, and decided to dis 
patch the prisoner to West Point, along with the 
letter of explanation. At the same time he sent a 
messenger to Washington with the papers found in 
Andre's stockings. 

Four men under Lieutenant Allen were detailed 
to escort the prisoner and they had just started the 
journey northward when Major Benjamin Tall- 
madge, second in command at North Castle, re 
turned to the post after a brief absence, and learn 
ing of the arrest of "Mr. Anderson" recalled Arnold's 
instructions of a few days before concerning a 
mysterious emissary expected in the American camp. 

He immediately suspected treachery and prevailed 
on Jameson to have the prisoner brought back. This 
was done but unfortunately Allen continued the 
journey bearing the fateful message to Arnold. 
Andre was now placed in charge of Lieutenant King 
of the Dragoons, to whom, when opportunity offered, 
he made a confession of his identity and asked to be 
allowed to write a letter direct to Washington. The 
permission was granted and writing materials placed 
at his disposal. The following letter was the result: 

"Salem, the 24th September, 1780. 
"Sir: What I have as yet said concerning myself 
was in the the justifiable attempt to be extricated; 
I am too little accustomed to duplicity to have suc 
ceeded. 
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"I beg your Excellency will be persuaded that no 
alteration in the temper of my mind, or apprehen 
sion for my safety, induces me to take the step of 
addressing you, but that it is to rescue myself from an 
imputation of having assumed a mean character for 
treacherous purposes or self-interest, a conduct in 
compatible with the principles which actuate me, 
as well as my condition in life. It is to vindicate my 
fame that I speak, and not to solicit security. The 
person in your possession is Major John Andre, 
Adjutant-General in the British army. 

"The influence of one Commander in the army 
of his adversary is an advantage taken in war. A 
correspondence for this purpose I held; as confi 
dential, in the present instance, with His Excellency 
Sir Henry Clinton. 

"To favor it I agreed to meet upon ground not 
within posts of either army a person who was to give 
me intelligence; I came up in the Vulture M. of 
War for this effect and was fetched by a boat from 
the shore to the beach; being there I was told that 
the approach of day would prevent my return and 
that I must be concealed until the next night. I 
was in my Regimentals and had fairly risked my 
person. 

"Against my stipulation my intention and without 
my knowledge before hand I was conducted within 
one of your posts. Your Excellency may conceive 
my sensation on this occasion 8c will imagine how 
much more I must have been affected, by a refusal 
to reconduct me back the next night as I had been 
brought. Thus become prisoner I had to concert 
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my escape. I quitted my uniform & was passed an 
other way in the night without the American posts to 
neutral ground, and informed I was beyond all 
armed parties and left to press for New-York. I was 
taken at Tarry Town by some volunteers. Thus as 
I have had the honour to relate was I betrayed (be 
ing Adjutant General of the B. Army) into the vile 
condition of an enemy in disguise within your posts. 

"Having avowed myself a British Officer, I have 
nothing to reveal but what relates to myself which 
is true on the honour of an officer and a Gentleman. 
The request I have to make to your Excellency and 
I am conscious I address myself well, is that in any 
rigor policy may dictate, a decency of conduct toward 
me (may) mark that tho' unfortunate I am branded 
with nothing dishonorable as no motive could be 
mine but the service of my King and as I was in 
voluntarily an imposter. 

"Another request is, that I may be permitted to 
write an open letter to Sir Henry Clinton, and an 
other to a friend, for cloaths and linnen. 

"I take the liberty to mention the condition of 
some gentlemen at Gharlestown who being either 
on parole or under protection were ingaged in a 
Conspiracy against us. Tho* their situation is not 
exactly similar, they are objects who may be set in 
exchange for me, or are persons whom the treat 
ment I receive might affect. 

"It is no less Sir in a confidence in the generosity 
of your mind, than on account of your superior 
station that I have chosen to importune you in this 
letter. I have the honor to be with great respect, 
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Sir, your Excellency's most obedient 8c humble 

servant, , fT A , .,. - . 

JOHN ANDRE, Adj. Genl. 

His Excy. GEN. WASHINGTON/' 

Lieutenant King's description of the prisoner at 
this time is of interest. "He looked somewhat like 
a reduced gentleman. His small-clothes were nan 
keen, with handsome white-top boots. His coat 
purple, with gold lace, worn somewhat threadbare, 
with a small-brimmed tarnished beaver on his head. 
He wore his hair in a queue, with long black beard, 
and his clothes somewhat dirty. In this garb I took 
charge of him/' 

Washington, returning from the conference with 
the French officers at Hartford, arrived at Fishkill 
about eighteen miles from the Robinson house, on 
the afternoon of September 24. It was his intention 
to have proceeded to Arnold's headquarters that 
night but he had gone only a short distance from 
Fishkill when he met Luzerne, the French envoy 
and decided to defer his return to Beverly until 
morning. 

That night a dinner was tendered to Washington 
and Luzerne by General Scott, and it so happened 
that among the guests was Joshua Smith who, after 
leaving Andre presumably safely on his way to New 
York, had proceeded to Fishkill, after reporting to 
Arnold at headquarters. 

Early In the morning the commander-in-chief and 
his party mounted their horses for the ride to their 
destination, having dispatched a message to Arnold 
that they would have breakfast with him at his head- 
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quarters. A little north of West Point, but on the 
opposite side of the river, Washington left the main 
road and rode toward the river. The punctilious 
Lafayette, fearing that the probable delay would 
discommode Mrs. Arnold in her breakfast plans, 
called Washington's attention to the fact that it was 
already late. 

"Ah!" said the leader, the trace of a twinkle dis 
cernible in the ordinarily rather sad eyes, "I know 
you young men are all in love with Mrs. Arnold. 
Go and take your breakfast with her, and tell her 
not to wait for me. I must examine the redoubts 
on this side of the river, and will be there in a 
short time." All the members of the party with two 
exceptions, however, remained with Washington. 

These two men one of them was Colonel Ham 
ilton and the other probably Dr. McHenry, arrived 
at Arnold's headquarters with Washington's request 
that breakfast be not delayed on his account, Mrs. 
Arnold, cheerful and fascinating as usual, ordered 
the meal served immediately. 

While breakfast was being consumed, Jameson's 
courier, Lieutenant Allen arrived and delivered to 
Arnold the message informing him of Andre's cap 
ture, and of the forwarding of the intercepted papers 
to Washington. With remarkable coolness, Arnold 
read the message and placing the note in his pocket, 
continued to converse with those at the table for 
a few moments. He then arose and announced that 
urgent business required his immediate presence at 
the fortress, excusing himself for his abrupt de 
parture. Dismissing Allen with instructions to men- 
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tion to no one that lie had brought Jameson's letter, 
he called for the coxswain of his barge and also 
ordered that a horse be immediately placed at his 
disposal. He now went to an upper room to which 
he was followed by his wife. 

Briefly he told her that his life depended on im 
mediate escape, and that he might never see her 
again. At this she swooned, and Arnold called for 
the maid to care for her. Kissing the unconscious 
woman and his sleeping child, he quickly descended 
the stairs and re-entered the breakfast room to an 
nounce Mrs. Arnold's "sudden illness." 

Before the astonished guests could ask any par 
ticulars, Arnold left the house, leaped for the saddle 
of his waiting horse, and spurring the animal to a 
wild pace, was soon lost in a cloud of dust as he 
followed the narrow pathway to the riverbank half 
a mile away. Larvey, the coxswain, on foot, vainly 
attempted to keep pace with the fleeing general, 
who, on reaching the landing place, quickly dis 
mounted from the panting horse and frantically 
yanked his holsters from the saddle. 

The almost-winded Larvey shouted an order to 
his crew to be ready as he approached, while Arnold, 
impatient to reach safety took his seat in the barge 
as he cocked and recocked his pistols nervously. He 
explained to the boatmen that he carried a flag to the 
Vulture anchored about eighteen miles down the 
river and urged them to make all possible speed as 
he had an appointment to meet General Washing 
ton on his return. 

As the barge neared the Vulture, Arnold tied his 
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handkerchief to a stick and waved it as a signal to the 
ship's officers. Once aboard the warship, the rene 
gade general quickly explained the turn of events to 
Captain Sutherland and Colonel Robinson, and then 
urged the crew of his barge to desert their country's 
cause, but Larvey and his men indignantly refused to 
do so, and were sent ashore at Teller's Point under 
a flag, the British confiscating the barge on which 
Arnold had effected his escape. 

This was the very day on which the consummation 
of the intrigue was to have taken place. Arnold had 
carried out this part of the deal by distributing the 
West Point garrison in such a manner as to make the 
"capture" of the fortress an easy matter for the 
British, while the missing link in the river chain 
made the unobstructed passage of the expected 
vessels possible. But Washington had upset part of 
the plan by returning from Hartford before he was 
expected, and the capture of Andre was the final 
straw. 

Barely an hour after Arnold's frenzied departure 
from his headquarters, Washington and his party 
arrived at Beverly and were informed of "urgent 
business" at the fortress and of Mrs. Arnold's "sud 
den illness." After a quick breakfast, the Com 
mander in Chief with his staff, excepting Colonel 
Hamilton, went over to West Point, but as the party 
approached the works, Washington was puzzled at 
the fact that the customary salute was not forthcom 
ing. 

Always a stickler for correct formality, he asked 
Colonel Lamb if General Arnold was at hand. 
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Washington's unannounced visit somewhat embar 
rassed Lamb and he apologized for what appeared 
to be a breach of discipline, and replied, "No, sir, 
he has not been here for two days, nor have I heard 
from him in that time." 

Although Washington was in a quandary as to 
Arnold's behavior, he apparently had no suspicion 
of treachery, and, with his staff, spent an hour or 
more inspecting the works. This finished, the officers 
crossed the river to return to Beverly. 

In the meantime, Colonel Hamilton, as Washing 
ton's secretary, had received the papers found in 
Andre's boots, the courier bearing them having 
missed meeting Washington on the road. He had 
also received Jameson's message and the frank letter 
of Andre addressed to Washington acknowledging 
his identity. 

Instantly sensing the situation, Hamilton set out 
to meet Washington with the news. He had hardly 
started, however, before he met the general as he 
neared Arnold's headquarters, and thrust the papers 
into his hands. A quick reading disclosed the story 
and Washington's countenance dropped. The man 
he had time and again defended and had trusted 
without stint, had betrayed him. Turning to 
Lafayette and Knox, he said sadly, "Arnold is a 
traitor and has fled to the British. Whom can we 
trust now?" 

There was no time to lose. Arnold had left at ten 
in the morning and it was now 4 P.M. Hamilton and 
Dr. McHenry were dispatched to Verplanck's in the 
vain hope of overtaking the fugitive, but he was 
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safe aboard the Vulture and at seven o'clock a letter 
from Colonel Robinson and one from Arnold him 
self exposed the whole sorry affair. Colonel Jameson 
was ordered to send Andre to West Point immedi 
ately. 

The prisoner was aroused at midnight, and the 
dreary trip through the black night in a pouring 
rain began. At about the same time, Joshua Hett 
Smith was placed under arrest at Fishkill. The 
sensitive and naive Mr. Smith gives this account of 
the incident: "It was the 25th of September, about 
midnight, that the door of the room wherein I lay 
with Mrs. Smith, was forced open with great violence, 
and instantly the chamber was filled with soldiers, 
who approached the bed with fixed bayonets. I 
was then, without ceremony, drawn out of bed by a 
French officer, named Govion, whom I recollected 
to have entertained at my house not long before, in 
the suite of the Marquis de la Fayette. He com 
manded me instantly to dress myself, and to accom 
pany him to General Washington, having an order 
from the general, he said, to arrest me." 

By no means certain, despite the arrest of Andre 
and the flight of Arnold, that the British might not 
yet attempt to seize the deplorably undermanned 
defenses of West Point, Washington took immediate 
steps to prepare for attack. The troops, cunningly 
spread by Arnold were quickly concentrated in 
strategic places, and the Commander in Chief sent 
to Colonel Wade at the fortress, the following note: 

"Head-Quarters, Robinson's House, 25 Septem 
ber, 1780. 
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"Sir: General Arnold is gone to the enemy. I have 
just received a line from him, enclosing one to Mrs. 
Arnold, dated on board the Vulture. From this 
circumstance, and Colonel Lamb's being detached on 
some business, the command of the garrison, for the 
present devolves on you. I request, that you will be 
as vigilant as possible; and, as the enemy may have 
it in contemplation to attempt some enterprise, 
even tonight, against these posts, I wish you to make, 
immediately after the receipt of this, the best dispo- 
siion you can of your force, so as to have a proportion 
of men in each work on the west side of the river. 
You will see me or hear from me further tomorrow. 

"I am, dear Sir, fee." 

Soon after Arnold's flight, Dr. Eustis, who operated 
a hospital near by, was called to attend the stricken 
wife of the traitor and found her raving incoherently 
near the head of the staircase while servants and 
guests sought to calm her. She was finally placed in 
her room where for several hours her body was 
racked in convulsions. 

In one interval of rektive ease she asked if Gen 
eral Washington was in the house and expressed a 
desire to see him. Dr. Eustis informed the general 
of her wish and Washington entered the chamber 
accompanied by the physician, but he had hardly 
come into the presence of the distraught woman be 
fore she broke into a tirade accusing the commander 
of being in a plot to murder her child and it was 
with great difficulty that she was quieted. 
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Early in the evening, Washington sent the fol 
lowing message to General Greene at Tappan: 

"Dear Sir: 

"I request, that you will put the division on the 
left in motion as soon as possible, with orders to 
proceed to King's Ferry, where, or before they 
arrive there, they will be met with further orders. 
The division will come on light, leaving their heavy 
Baggage to follow. You will also hold all the troops 
in readiness to move on the shortest notice. Trans 
actions of a most interesting nature, and such as will 
astonish you, have been just discovered. 

"I am, dear Sir, 8cc." 

The news of the startling "transactions" however, 
had already reached Greene and he was aware of the 
failure to overtake Arnold, now safely in the care of 
his "purchasers" aboard the Vulture. As soon as he 
had made good his escape, Arnold sent to Washing 
ton the following high-sounding defense of his 
action: 

"The heart that is conscious of its own rectitude 
cannot attempt to palliate a step which the world 
may censure as wrong. I have ever acted from a 
principle of love to my country since the commence 
ment of the present unhappy contest between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. The same principle of love 
to my country actuates my present conduct, however 
it may appear inconsistent to the world, who very 
seldom judge right of any man's actions. 

"I have no favor to ask for myself. I have too 
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often experienced the ingratitude of my country to 
attempt it; but from the known humanity of your 
Excellency, I am induced to ask your protection for 
Mrs. Arnold from every insult and injury that a 
mistaken vengeance of my country may expose her 
to. It ought to fall only on me; she is as good and as 
innocent as an angel, and incapable of doing wrong. 
I beg she may be permitted to return to her friends in 
Philadelphia, or to come to me as she may choose. 
From your Excellency I have no fears on her account, 
but she may suffer from the mistaken fury of the 
country. 

"I have to request that the enclosed letter may be 
delivered to Mrs. Arnold, and she be permitted to 
write to me. 

"I have also to ask that my clothes and baggage, 
which are of little consequence, may be sent to me; 
if required, their value shall be paid in money. 

"I have the honor to be, with great regard and 
esteem, your Excellency's most obedient, humble 

servant > B. ARNOLD." 

This letter was sent ashore with one from Colonel 
Robinson addressed to Washington and containing 
an appeal for the release of Andre, whom Robinson 
professed to believe had been detained in violation 
of the accepted rules of war. "Under the circum 
stances," he wrote, "Major Andre cannot be detained 
by you, without the greatest violation of flags, and 
contrary to the custom and usage of all nations, and 
as I imagine you will see the matter in the same point 
of view as I do, I must desire you will order him to 
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be set at liberty and allowed to return immediately." 

Upon the receipt of Arnold's letter, Washington 
directed an aide to inform Mrs, Arnold that although 
his duty required that every effort should be made to 
arrest her husband, he had the "great pleasure" of 
informing her that he was now safely aboard a British 
war vessel. 

Arnold's request that his wife be permitted to 
decide on her future action was respected by Wash 
ington, and when her condition permitted she re 
turned to her own people in Philadelphia, having 
chosen that course despite the intense feeling that 
had been generated in her native city by the de 
fection of her husband, whose effigy as a two-faced 
scoundrel had been drawn through the streets by an 
angry mob. 

While those most familiar with the character of 
Mrs. Arnold, including Washington and Hamilton, 
generally believed in her complete innocence, there 
were those who suspected her of complicity in the 
plot, and these charges were bolstered by her father's 
supposed Toryism and her known friendship with a 
number of the British officers, notably Major Andre. 
Had she been actually involved in the plot, it would 
seem to have been the height of wisdom for her, 
under the circumstances, to have sought protection 
under the British flag instead of braving the ill 
temper of her countrymen in the rebel capital. 

An escort under the command of Major David 
Franks, who had been aide to Arnold, was delegated 
to accompany Mrs. Arnold and her infant son to 
Philadelphia, and during the journey a stop was 
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made at the home of Mrs. Theodosia Prevost at 
Paramus. Here, according to Aaron Burr, who at 
the time was courting the widow Prevost, Mrs. 
Arnold broke down and confessed that "she was 
heartily tired of the theatricals she was exhibiting ' 
and had induced Arnold to negotiate for the sur 
render of West Point. 

This story, as given by Burr to his biographer, 
Davis, has been widely questioned as to its reliability, 
and Major Franks, whose fondness for and care o 
Arnold's little son while at West Point earned him 
the sobriquet, "the nurse," unhesitatingly defended 
Mrs. Arnold's integrity. While the evidence so far 
brought forth by the accusers of Mrs. Arnold is of a 
very doubtful character, it is not at all improbable 
that when the Clinton papers are finally analyzed it 
will be found that the tricky Arnold made use of 
his wife's acquaintance with the British officers to 
further his scheme. 

How Mrs. Arnold's accusers have grasped at straws 
may be judged by the importance attached to the 
revelation of a notation among Sir Henry Clinton's 
papers, that Mrs. Arnold "obtained for her services, 
which were very meritorious, three hundred and fifty 
pounds." The date of this paper is November 14, 
1792, more than twelve years after the exposure of 
the treason plot, and at a time when the Arnolds, 
their fortunes wrecked and in an alien land, had 
sought financial aid of Clinton. 

Whatever the nature of these "services," or if any 
were actually rendered, we have no present means of 
knowing, but we do know that in 1787, Mrs. Arnold 
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had appealed for material aid, ending one letter, 
"From your justice, I have everything to hope. May I 
presume to solicit your friendship? And more earn 
estly entreat that you will extend it to us on the 
present occasion, by exerting your influence with 
Mr. Pitt in our favor, with who it now rests to render 
us easy with respect to the future of those most dear 
to us." 

The guard appointed to conduct Major Andre to 
West Point was under the command of Lieutenant 
King, who received orders to use every precaution 
to prevent the escape of the prisoner, but to avoid 
any form of insult. The British did not overlook 
the possibility of rescuing the prisoner by force 
should all other efforts fail, and it is said that plans 
were made to make such an attempt should he be 
taken to Philadelphia as they believed possible. 

A more gloomy night could not be imagined and 
the prisoner and his strong guard were drenched in 
a steadily falling rain. Major Tallmadge and two 
other officers joined the escort as they proceeded 
through the black night, and from this time on, 
Tallmadge and Andre were much in one another's 
company. 

The party reached Arnold's headquarters early 
on the twenty-sixth, Smith having arrived a prisoner 
two or three hours previously. Remarkable as it 
may seem, Washington did not at this time, or in 
deed at any time during Andre's imprisonment, 
actually confront him, but he closely interrogated 
Tallmadge regarding the captive who had already 
made a most favorable impression on all with whom 
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he had come in contact. His sprightly intellect, his 
versatile interests, his comely person and gentle 
manly demeanor endeared him to everyone despite 
the serious offence with which he was charged. 

Late the same day both Andre and Smith were 
transferred to the fortifications at West Point and 
placed under heavy guard. They were, of course, 
not allowed to communicate. Here they remained 
until the morning of the twenty-eighth, when they 
began their journey to the headquarters at Tappan. 
In the meantime, Washington had ordered General 
Greene to prepare for their reception, indicating his 
wish that the prisoners be placed in separate houses 
and prevented from communicating. "I wish the 
room for Mr. Andre," he wrote, "to be a decent one, 
and that he may be treated with civility; but that 
he may be so guarded as to preclude a possibility of 
his escaping, which he will most certainly attempt 
to effect, if it shall seem practicable in the most dis 
tant degree." 

For the first time since their parting on the road 
shortly before the arrest of Andre, the two prisoners 
met at the river as they awaited the barges that were 
to convey them down the stream. Smith attempted to 
speak to his erstwhile guest, but was sternly for 
bidden to do so by Major Tallmadge. During the 
trip to King's Ferry, Tallmadge and Andre sat side 
by side. They were both in their late twenties and 
found many interests in common. As the barges, 
aided by the strong tide proceeded, their conversa 
tion became intimate and friendly, Andre freely 
discussing the plans by means of which he had hoped 
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to serve his king and attain military glory. He even 
pointed out the place where he was to lead a detach 
ment in an unopposed attack on the West Point 
works at the appointed time. 

At King's Ferry an escort of dragoons awaited the 
arrival of the prisoners. Tallmadge took command 
of these troops. While astride a horse on this part of 
the journey, Andre asked Tallmadge's opinion of 
the light in which he would be regarded. Unwilling 
to appear heartless or abrupt, he answered the in 
quiry by relating the case of the lamented Nathan 
Hale, who had been a classmate of Tallmadge's at 
Yale. "Do you recall his fate?" concluded Tall 
madge. "Yes," said Andre, "he was hanged as a spy, 
but surely you do not consider his case and mine 
alike!" "They are precisely similar," added Tall 
madge, "and similar will be your fate/' 

Though Tallmadge had endeavored to spare the 
feelings of his genteel prisoner as much as possible, 
probably until this moment Andre was convinced 
that he would at least not be regarded as a spy, but a 
realization of his true situation as pictured by Tall 
madge came as a shock and put a damper on his 
optimism. "It often brought tears to my eyes/ 1 
wrote Tallmadge later, "to find him so agreeable in 
conversation on different subjects, when I reflected 
on his future fate and that, too, as I feared, so near at 
hand," 

Upon arriving at Tappan, Smith was confined 
temporarily in the village church, while accommoda 
tions for Major Andre were secured in the stone 
house of a Mr. Maybie. Here, every reasonable com- 
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fort was provided, but he was heavily guarded night 
and day. 

When the news of Andre's capture reached the 
British headquarters in New York, there was, of 
course, great consternation, but the view was gen 
erally expressed that the "rebels" would not dare 
mete out the extreme punishment, particularly as 
reprisals would surely be forthcoming should Andre 
suffer death. It was not long, however, before Sir 
Henry Clinton recognized the desperate situation of 
the prisoner, and the need for prompt action in his 
behalf. Accordingly he addressed the following pro 
test to Washington: 

"Sir: Being informed that the King's Adjutant 
Genl. in America has been stopped under Major 
Genl. Arnold's passports, and is detained a prisoner 
in your Excellency's army, I have the honor to in 
form you, Sir, that I permitted Major Andre to go 
to Major General Arnold, at the particular request 
of that General Officer; You will perceive, Sir, by 
the enclosed paper, that a Flag of Truce was sent to 
receive Major Andre, and passports granted for his 
return. I therefore can have no doubt that your 
Excellency will immediately direct that this officer 
has permission to return to my orders in New York. 
"I have the honor to be, &c." 

This letter, to which Washington did not im 
mediately reply, was one of several that passed be 
tween the two commanders, but Washington from 
the first had probably been convinced of the light in 
which the prisoner should be judged in view of the 
exposure of the circumstances. 



HAPTER NIN 



The End of the Rainbow 

ON THE EVENING OF SEPTEMBER 28 WASHINGTON 

appointed a board of general officers to try Major 
Andre. This board, with Major General Greene as 
president, was composed of Generals Stirling, St. 
Glair, Lafayette, Howe, Steuben, Parsons, Clinton, 
Knox, Glover, Paterson, Hand, Huntington and 
Stark. John Lawrence was Judge Advocate Gen 
eral. Sargent calls attention to the fact that Wayne 
and Irvine, who had a few months previous been the 
targets of Andre's satire in "The Cow Chase," were 
strangely omitted from this board, and suggests that 
a "laudable delicacy" may have been responsible 
for their absence. 

The board convened the next day in the old Dutch 
church at Tappan and the prisoner was brought be 
fore it. Washington's letter authorizing the examina 
tion was then read. The composition of this letter 
was a heart-breaking task for Hamilton upon whom 
as secretary to the Commander in Chief, its prepara 
tion devolved. Colonel Hamilton, like Major Tall- 
madge and indeed, practically everyone who had 
been much in the company of the unfortunate Brit 
ish officer, was deeply affected by his plight, and 
according to Lafayette, "was daily searching some 
way to save him." 

The letter to the board was as follows: 
"Gentlemen: Major Andre, Adjutant General to 
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the British army will be brought before you for 
your examination. He came within our lines in the 
night on an interview with Major General Arnold, 
and in an assumed character; and was taken within 
our lines, in a disguised habit, with a pass under a 
feigned name, and with the enclosed papers con 
cealed upon him. After a careful examination, you 
will be pleased, as speedily as possible, to report a 
precise state of his case, together with your opinion 
of the light, in which he ought to be considered, and 
the punishment that ought to be inflicted. The 
Judge Advocate will attend to assist in the examina 
tion, who has sundry other papers, relative to this 
matter, which he will lay before the Board. I have 
the honor to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient and 
humble servant, 

"G. WASHINGTON. 

The Board of General Officers convened at Tappan." 
After the names of the officers composing the 
board were read to Major Andre, General Greene 
addressed the prisoner and told him that he was to 
be questioned at length, but that it was the desire 
of the board that he should feel at liberty to reply or 
not as his judgment dictated. 

He was asked if his case was as stated in Washing 
ton's letter to the board, and whether he confessed 
his guilt or not. In reply he said that his letter to 
General Washington contained the whole truth. 
This was the letter containing a confession of his 
identity that was sent soon after his arrest, and it was 
now read to the board as evidence. 
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Andre now gave his own account of the circum 
stances leading to his apprehension, and his manly, 
undeviating narrative excited the admiration of the 
whole board. It was characteristic of his principles 
that, at no time did he attempt to cast the blame on 
others and declined to use names when it might 
appear as an attempt to evade responsibility. 

During the examination, General Greene in re 
ferring to the place of final meeting between Arnold 
and Andre, spoke of Smith's house. Instantly, but in 
a respectful manner, Andre corrected him. "I said 
a house, sir, but I did not say whose house." 

"True," said Greene, "nor have we any right to 
demand this of you, after the conditions we have 
allowed." 

Although the efforts made by the British to secure 
the release of Andre were based on the claim that 
his retention was in violation of the rules of war since 
he was captured while "under the sanction of a flag," 
Andre frankly told the board "it was impossible for 
him to suppose he came on shore under the sanction 
of a flag," and that "if he came on shore under that 
sanction, he might certainly have returned under it." 

At the close of the examination, Andre was asked 
if he had any statement to make, but he replied that 
he placed himself at the mercy of the board, and was 
remanded to his place of confinement in the Maybie 
house in the charge of his guards. 

After carefully considering all angles of the case as 
revealed by Andre, the members of the board, 
though much against their personal inclination, 
found no alternative in the line of duty other than to 
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report "that Major Andre, adjutant-general of the 
British army, ought to be considered as a spy from 
the enemy, and that agreeable to the law and usage of 
nations, it is their opinion he ought to suffer death." 

The "board of general officers" was not actually a 
court martial, but rather a court of inquiry, and the 
final decision as to the prisoner's fate was in the hands 
of Washington. When the recommendation of the 
board became known, there were many, not only in 
the British army but among the Americans as well, 
who hoped that the Commander in Chief would 
exercise the limit of mercy in the case of the amiable 
young officer. It was probably the most difficult de 
cision he had ever been called upon to make in his 
whole military career, but he would not let senti 
ment defeat what he believed to be his duty. 

One chance remained to save Andre nothing less 
than the surrender of Arnold. This, it is said was 
actually proposed indirectly to Clinton, but the 
British commander, devoted as he was to Andre, re 
fused to consider the suggestion for a moment. Ac 
cording to one story, Arnold himself even suggested 
an exchange for Andre, but Clinton, while assuring 
him that the proposition "did him great honor" 
would not accede to the plan. 

When Major Andre was informed of the board's 
decision, he said to Colonel Hamilton, "I foresee my 
fate, and though I pretend not to play the hero, or to 
be indifferent about life, yet I am reconciled to 
whatever may happen, conscious that misfortune, not 
guilt, has brought it upon me. There is only one 
thing that disturbs my tranquility. Sir Henry Clin- 
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ton has been too good to me; he has been lavish of 
his kindness; I am bound to him by too many obli 
gations, and love him too well, to bear the thought 
that he should reproach himself, or others should 
reproach him, on the supposition of my having con 
ceived myself obliged, by his instructions, to run 
the risk I did; I would not, for the world, leave a 
sting in his mind that should embitter his future 
days." 

At this point this remarkable self-control momen 
tarily left him and he burst into tears. When he re 
gained the mastery of his emotions he continued, 
"I wish to be permitted to assure him, I did not act 
under this impression, but submitted to a necessity 
imposed upon me, as contrary to my own inclination, 
as to his orders/' 

Hamilton himself was almost overwhelmed by 
Andre's avowal of devotion to his chief, and quickly 
procured the necessary permission for Andre to write 
the suggested letter to Clinton. It was, of course, 
unsealed and submitted to Washington before being 
sent to British headquarters. 

"Tappan, 29 September, 1780. 

"Sir, Your Excellency is doubtless already ap 
prized of the manner in which I was taken, and 
possibly of the serious light in which my conduct is 
considered, and the rigorous determination that is 
impending. 

"Under the circumstances, I have obtained Gen 
eral Washington's permission to send you this letter; 
the object of which is, to remove from your breast 
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any suspicion that I could imagine I was bound by 
your Excellency's orders to expose myself to what 
has happened. The events of coming within an 
enemy's posts, and of changing my dress, which led 
me to my present situation, were contrary to my own 
intentions, as they were to your orders; and the cir 
cuitous route, which I took to return, was imposed 
(perhaps unavoidably) without alternative upon 
me. 

"I am perfectly tranquil in mind, and prepared 
for any fate, which an honest zeal for my King's 
service may have devoted me. 

"In addressing myself to your Excellency on this 
occasion, the force of all iny obligations to you, and 
of the attachment and gratitude I bear you, recurs to 
me. With all the warmth of my heart, I give you 
thanks for your Excellency's profuse kindness to me; 
and I send you the most earnest wishes for your 
welfare, which a faithful, affectionate, and respect 
ful attendant can frame. 

*T have a mother and three sisters, to whom the 
value of my commission would be an object, as the 
loss of Granada has much affected their income. It 
is needless to be more explicit on this subject; I am 
persuaded of your Excellency's goodness. 

"I receive the greatest attention from his Excel 
lency General Washington, and from every person 
under whose charge I happen to be placed. I have 
the honour to be, With the most respectful attach 
ment, Your Excellency's most obedient, and most 
humble servant, 

"JOHN ANDRE, Adjutant-General. 
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His Excellency General Sir Henry Clinton, K.B. 
fcc. &c. Sec." 

(This original manuscript letter was found among 
the Clinton papers lately acquired by the William L. 
Clements Library.) 

Soon after the receipt of the board's report, Gen 
eral Washington added the following: "The com- 
mander-in-chief approves of the opinion of the 
Board of General officers, respecting Major Andre, 
and orders that the execution of Major Andre take 
place to-morrow, at five o'clock P.M." This bore the 
date, September 30, 1780. 

In the center of the American encampment at 
Tappan on ground owned by Mr. Maybie, at whose 
house Andre was confined, preparations were im 
mediately made for the execution and a scaffold 
constructed. This is said to have been made of two 
forked trees with a heavy log as a crosspiece. 

It has sometimes been assumed that Washington 
in applying the supreme punishment was actuated 
by a spirit of revenge, with Nathan Hale's unhappy 
fate at the hands of the British in mind. It is ^ery 
doubtful, however, if such a consideration influenced 
him and Dr. Thacher in his Military Journal cites 
eight executions of British spies between the time of 
Hale's death and the trial of Major Andre. More 
over, Clinton's humane treatment of American 
prisoners had elicited the admiration of Washington. 

The enormity of the plot, the high standing of the 
conspirators, the need of discouraging any future 
attempt of the kind, and, perhaps above all the im 
possibility of regarding Andre in any other light 
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than as a spy in view of the revelations and his own 
frank admissions, left no other alternative to the 
Commander in Chief in his conception of duty. We 
may readily believe that Washington would gladly 
have softened the fate of the amiable prisoner if such 
clemency could have been safely extended. 

On the thirtieth Washington received a letter from 
Colonel Robinson on behalf of Sir Henry Clinton 
advising him that it would be regarded as a favor if 
Major Andre's servant were allowed to deliver cer 
tain personal necessities to the prisoner. The per 
mission was granted and the servant, Peter Laune was 
allowed to remain with his beloved master. 

Early on the day he believed would be his last on 
earth, Andre addressed the following pathetic appeal 
to Washington: 

"Sir: Buoyed above the terror of death by the 
consciousness of a life devoted to honorable pursuits, 
and stained with no action that can give me remorse, 
I trust that the request I make to your Excellency at 
t-Ms serious period, and which is to soften my last 
moments, will not be rejected. 

"Sympathy toward a soldier will surely induce 
your Excellency and a military tribunal to adapt the 
mode of my death to the feelings of a man of honor. 

"Let me hope, sir, that if aught in my character 
impresses you with esteem toward me, if aught in my 
misfortune marks me as the victim of policy and not 
of resentment, I shall experience the operation of 
those feelings in your breast by being informed that 
I am not to die on a gibbet. 
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"I have the honor to be your Excellency's most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

"JOHN ANDRE/' 

Colonel Hamilton strongly urged General Wash 
ington to accede to Andre's request, believing that 
the ends of military justice could be served as well 
if death by shooting were substituted for the abhor 
rent gibbet. Washington, however, found no con 
vincing reason why an exception should be made in 
Andre's case, but in order to spare the condemned 
man's feelings he made no reply to the request. 

During the preceding evening, Andre wrote sev 
eral farewell letters including notes to his mother, 
sisters and to his faithful friend, Anna Seward, the 
Lichfield poetess. To one friend, an officer of his 
own regiment, he wrote that the manner of his death 
had given him some uneasiness, but that upon re 
flection he had concluded "that it was the crime 
alone that made any mode of punishment igno 
minious, and that he could not think an attempt 
to put an end to a civil war, and to stop the effusion 
o human blood, a crime." The letters were placed 
in the care of his servant, Laune, for delivery when 
he returned to New York. 

Part of the fleeting hours were passed in sketching, 
at which Andre was adept and there is still in ex 
istence a sketch of himself made at this time with pen 
and ink. Another sketch, found on his table in the 
Maybie house after his death, depicts the passage of 
Smith and himself in a boat from the Vulture to the 
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shore, though the drawing shows but one boatman 
at the oars, whereas there were two. 

Meanwhile Clinton made a desperate effort to 
"stall" for time in an attempt to save Andre. One 
of his letters, addressed to Washington, follows: 

"New York, Sept. 20, 1780-Sir: From your Ex 
cellency's letter of this date, I am persuaded the 
Board of General Officers, to whom you referred the 
case of Major Andre, can't have been rightly in 
formed of all the circumstances on which a judgment 
ought to be formed. I think it of the highest mo 
ment to humanity, that your Excellency should be 
perfectly apprized of the state of the matter, before 
you proceed to put that judgment in execution. 

"For this reason, I shall send his Excellency Lieu- 
tenant-General Robertson, and two other gentlemen, 
to give you a true state of facts, and to declare to you 
my sentiments and resolutions. They will set out 
tomorrow as early as the wind and tide will permit, 
and will wait near Dobb's Ferry for your permission 
and safe-conduct, to meet your Excellency, or such 
person as you may appoint, to converse with them 
on the subject. I have the honor to be, &c 

"P.S. The Honorable Andrew Eliot, Esq., Lieu 
tenant Governor, and the Honorable William Smith, 
Esq., Chief-Justice of the Province, will attend his 
Excellency Lieutenant-General Robertson." 

General Robertson, the leader of the delegation, 
was a Scotchman long in the British military service 
and at this time governor of the province of New 
York. He was noted for his shrewdness and for his 
success in handling secret deals. His persuasive 
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abilities were also well known and it was hoped that 
he would experience no great difficulty in convinc 
ing Washington of the "errors" in Andre's case and 
procuring the latter's release. Eliot, another Scotch 
man, had been collector of customs at New York for 
many years. Smith was the brother of Andre's fel 
low prisoner, Joshua Hett Smith. 

Although he had not been mentioned in Clinton's 
letter, Colonel Beverly Robinson was included in 
the party that reached Dobb's Ferry on the schooner 
Greyhound, bearing a flag of truce. A messenger was 
sent ashore but brought back the information that 
General Robertson alone would be permitted to 
land. Accordingly Robertson went ashore and met 
General Greene, who told him that General Wash 
ington had directed him to meet Robertson in an un 
official capacity only, since Andre's case was not open 
to official discussion. 

During the conference which lasted from early 
afternoon until evening, Robertson pressed every 
argument in Andre's favor, and pointed to the fact 
that Sir Henry Clinton had always treated with 
fairness the Americans who fell into his hands as 
prisoners a fact acknowledged by Washington him 
self. 

Robertson assured Greene that if Andre were re 
leased, he would see that anyone in the hands of the 
British desired in exchange would be brought for 
ward. Greene, however, told him that nothing less 
than the return of Arnold could be considered, but 
this suggestion met with no response from Robert 
son. It is said that even an offer to return Laurens, 
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the president of Congress who was held a prisoner in 
the Tower of London, failed to move Greene. Fin 
ally, Robertson told him that he hoped he would 
carry to General Washington the statement of the 
case as presented, and that he would wait aboard 
the Greyhound either for the release of Major Andre 
or the assurance of his safety. 

The next morning, Greene sent the following 
message to General Robertson: 

"Camp, Tappan, 2 October, 1780. 
"Sir: Agreeably to your request I communicated 
to General Washington the substance of your conver 
sation in all particulars, as far as my memory served 
me. It made no alteration in his opinion and deter 
mination. I need say no more, after what you have 
already been informed. 

"I have the honor to be, &c." 

But Robertson was not disposed to let the matter 
rest, so he immediately addressed a letter to Wash 
ington repeating practically the conversation with 
Greene. With this letter was enclosed one from 
Arnold to Washington thanking the commander for 
his kind treatment of Mrs. Arnold, and attempting 
again to justify his dealings with Major Andre. In 
a most tactless manner, he concluded his letter with 
a threat of vengeance should harm befall Andre. 

"If that gentleman should suffer the severity of 
their sentence," he wrote, "I shall think myself 
bound by every tie of duty and honor to retaliate on 
such unhappy persons of your army as may fall with- 
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in my power, that the respect due to flags, and to the 
laws of nations, may be better understood and ob 
served. 

"I have further to observe that forty of the princi 
pal inhabitants of South Carolina have justly for 
feited their lives, which have hitherto been spared 
by the clemency of his Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, 
who cannot in justice extend his mercy to them any 
longer, if Major Andre suffers, which, in all prob 
ability, will open a scene of blood at which humanity 
will revolt. 

"Suffer me to entreat your Excellency, for your 
own and the honor of humanity, and the love you 
have of justice, that you suffer not an unjust sentence 
to touch the life of Major Andre. But if this warning 
should be disregarded, I call Heaven and earth to 
witness that your Excellency will be justly answer 
able for the torrent of blood that may be spilt in con 
sequence. I have the honor to be, &c." 

That Robertson's letter reached Washington be 
fore the death of Andre, is not certain, but it con 
tained no new statement of the case, and surely 
Arnold's vehemence could not, at any rate, have 
aided the condemned man, whose remarkable self- 
control and lack of vituperation were in striking 
contrast to Arnold's outburst. 

Let us here digress for a moment to consider other 
proceedings relating to Andre's unhappy situation. 
During the rather extensive interchange as Andre's 
life hung in the balance, a lesser drama was being 
enacted at Tappan before a court headed by Colonel 
Jackson and including Lieutenant Colonel Hait. 
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Major Ball and Captains Jacob Wright, Drew, Frye, 
Sandford, Fowle, J. A. Wright, Marshall, Chase and 
Tiffany. John Lawrence was Judge Advocate Gen 
eral. 

This court-martial assembled the day after Andre's 
examination and continued for about four weeks. 
The accused was Joshua Hett Smith, whose part in 
the development of the treason plot had led to his 
prompt arrest following the exit of Arnold. Smith, 
who was by profession an attorney, objected to a 
trial before a military tribunal, asserting his right 
to a trial by jury before civil authorities. In this, 
however, he was overruled and the court proceeded 
with his examination. Numerous witnesses were 
called, including the Gaboon brothers who had acted 
as boatmen when Andre made his midnight landing 
from the Vulture. Smith was allowed to question 
freely the witnesses. 

When all the evidence had been produced, the 
prisoner, at his own request was allowed several days 
to prepare a defense. In his Narrative published in 
England several years after the Revolution, Smith 
wrote, "Without anyone as my counsel, I was com 
pelled to enter on my defence, which I did with the 
more cheerfulness, with the candid and impartial 
manner in which the trial was conducted by the 
judge advocate, and the court-martial in general, 
but more particularly the president, Colonel Henry 
Jackson, of the town of Boston, in the Massachusetts 
state." 

Smith then made a vigorous defense of his part in 
the conspiracy, picturing himself as an innocent 
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victim of circumstances, which he believed to be 
completely within the bounds of propriety. He 
pointed out that as Arnold was actually a major 
general in the American army at that time, all that 
he (Smith) had done was to follow the instructions 
of Arnold, who, he professed to believe, was actuated 
by the purest of motives in the interest of his sorely 
afflicted country. 

In his examination of the witnesses, Smith ex 
hibited no little skill, missing not the slightest chance 
to strengthen his claim to complete ignorance of 
Arnold's real plans. Perhaps the most interesting 
testimony was given by the brothers Cahoon who had 
reluctantly acted as boatmen. 

There is no doubt that both of these men strongly 
suspected the shady nature of the whole affair and 
only the thinly veiled threats of Arnold induced 
them to take part in the venture. Of his interview 
with Arnold at Smith's house, Samuel Cahoon testi 
fied, "I said I could not go, being up the night before, 
and told him I was afraid to go; but General Arnold 
urged me to go, and told me if I was a friend to my 
country, I should do my best. 

"At last I asked the general where he wanted me 
to go, and the general and Mr. Smith said on board 
of the ship in the river; that there was a man there 
the general wanted to see very much. Upon my ask 
ing the reason why he could not stay till the morning, 
General Arnold said it must be done that night; and 
upon my saying I could not go alone, Mr. Smith 
desired me to go and fetch my brother. I went, and 
my wife, being dissatisfied with my going, I went 
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back to General Arnold, and told him I did not want 
to go, and told him there were guard boats out; he 
said there was no danger o them, and added if I 
did not go, he would look upon me as a disaffected 
man. I then went and fetched my brother/' 

Among the witnesses examined was Colonel James 
Livingston, in command at Verplanck's, whose un 
authorized bombardment of the Vulture while 
Andre was at Smith's house for the final conference 
with Arnold, upset an important part of the plot. At 
one time, Livingston himself, according to Sparks, 
was suspected of being aware of Arnold's illicit 
negotiations, and when, upon the collapse of the 
plot, he received a brief peremptory letter from 
Washington to come to headquarters at once, he 
was prepared to defend his name against every 
suspicion, for he was aware that the location of his 
post and various other circumstances might place 
him in an unfavorable light. 

Washington did not, however, indicate that he 
harbored the slightest distrust of Colonel Livingston, 
but informed him that it was a source of gratification 
to him that the Verplanck's post was in the hands 
of such a courageous and patriotic officer. He im 
pressed on Livingston the need of great vigilance 
and the danger to which the post was still exposed. 

In summing up his case Smith again insisted that a 
military court had no rightful jurisdiction over the 
case and that whatever part he had unwittingly 
played in the treason plot was in obedience to 
Arnold's instructions, acting in good faith and in 
complete ignorance of Arnold's treacherous plans. 
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At the conclusion of Smith's long and fervent 
address, the court adjourned for consideration. The 
verdict pronounced was as follows: 

"The evidence produced on the trial and the 
prisoner's defence being fully and maturely con 
sidered by the court, they are of opinion, that not 
withstanding it appears to them, that the said Joshua 
H. Smith did aid and assist Benedict Arnold, late 
major general in our service, who had entered into a 
combination with die enemy for the purposes which 
the charge mentions, yet they are of opinion, that the 
evidence is not sufficient to convict the said Joshua 
H. Smith of his being privy to, or having the knowl 
edge of the said Benedict Arnold's criminal, traitor 
ous and base designs. They are, therefore, of opin 
ion, that the said Joshua H. Smith is not guilty of 
the charge exhibited against him, and do acquit him 
of it." 

While this was, of course, a victory for Smith, 
there were many at the time who felt that it 
was really a miscarriage of justice and even after the 
passage of a century and a half, it is difficult to be 
lieve that a man of Smith's undoubted intellectual 
background could have been so naive as to have no 
suspicion of Arnold's integrity. 

The verdict of "not guilty," did not, however, 
bring release for Smith, and he was not, according 
to his own statement, informed of the court's de 
cision for a long period after it was rendered, while 
he was confined in ignorance of his fate for several 
months. The papers in the case were turned over 
to the civil authorities by Washington for decision 
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as to the advisability of pressing charges through the 
state courts. 

After considerable delay, Smith was taken over 
by the state authorities and held in jail, but finally 
found means to escape, and disguised in female garb, 
managed to reach the British lines in New York. 
It has been generally believed that his wife was re 
sponsible for his escape, but General John Lamb, 
in his Memoir expresses the suspicion that it may 
have been the British spy, Moody, who was the 
master hand in engineering the escape of Smith. 

Moody, it will be remembered, had been confined 
at West Point during Arnold's command at that 
place. In the summer of 1781, Moody succeeded in 
intercepting dispatches sent by Washington to Con 
gress informing that body of plans for an attack on 
the British in New York. These dispatches, accord 
ing to Lamb, were delivered in New York by the 
spy at the same time that Smith arrived after his 
escape, which was probably carried out by Moody. 

At the end of the war, Smith went to England, 
where, several years later he wrote his Narrative 
purporting to give the actual facts of his part in 
Arnold's plot, though, really his account varies 
greatly in some particulars from the testimony given 
at his trial 



HAPTER TEN 



The Glorious Sufferer 



HAVING ASSURED HIMSELF THAT EVERY ALLOWANCE 

for error in Andre's case had been considered, and 
that Robertson had presented no reasonable grounds 
for further delay, Washington now ordered the exe 
cution of Major Andre to be carried out at noon on 
the second. 

Colonel Hamilton, who was not always in harmony 
with the Commander in Chief's views and had 
strongly urged Washington to accede to Andre's 
feelings in the manner of his death, early on the 
fateful day wrote to his fiancee, the daughter of 
General Schuyler: 

"Tappan, Oct. 2, 1780. 

"Poor Andre suffers to-day. Everything that is 
amiable in virtue, in fortitude, in delicate sentiment 
and accomplished manners, pleads for him, but 
hard-hearted policy calls for a sacrifice. He Must 
die. I send you my account of Arnold's affair: and 
to justify myself to your sentiments, I must inform 
you that I urged compliance with Andre's request to 
be shot; and I do not think it would have had an ill- 
effect, but some people are only sensible to motives 
of policy and sometimes, from a narrow disposition, 
mistake it. 

"When Andre's tale comes to be told, and present 
resentment is over, the refusing him the privilege of 
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choosing the manner of his death will be branded 
with too much obstinacy. 

"It was proposed to me to suggest to him the idea 
of an exchange for Arnold, but I knew I would have 
forfeited his esteem by doing it, and therefore de 
clined it. As a man of honor, he could not but reject 
it, and I would not for the world have proposed to 
him a thing which must have placed me in the un- 
amiable light of supposing him capable of mean 
ness, or of feeling myself the impropriety of the 
measure. I confess to you, I had the weakness to 
value the esteem of a dying man, because I rever 
enced his merit. 

A. HAMILTON/' 

Probably no particular act in Washington's whole 
life aroused more adverse comment than his rigidity 
in Andre's case. True, from the strict military stand 
point, the offence called for death on the gallows, 
but here was a glorious chance for a bold stroke of 
mercy that would have confused the enemy rather 
than stimulating his vengeance. 

On the other hand, any relaxation of the accepted 
usage of war might have been seized upon as a sign 
of weakness not only by the enemy, but also in the 
American army itself. At this period, morale was at 
a low ebb, a spirit of mutiny at times became serious 
and the future indeed looked dark. Washington 
himself, had, not long before Arnold's treason came 
to light, despaired of American success, and the only 
bright spot in the situation was the hope that the 
French alliance would yet turn the tide. 
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As he had done each day since Andre's detention 
in the Maybie house, Washington had the con 
demned man's breakfast sent from his own table at 
headquarters. With no outward sign of emotion, 
Andre ate his last meal and then shaved and prepared 
his toilet with scrupulous care. With the exception 
of his sword, gorget, sash and spurs, his costume was 
that of his rank in the British Army. 

The intense strain under which he suffered was 
revealed only by his paleness which was accentuated 
by the brilliancy of his uniform. The handsome 
expressive features that had captivated many a fair 
one on more happy days, were perfectly calm. A 
deep sadness pervaded the room which he was about 
to leave for the last time and his guards with great 
difficulty retained their composure. 

Peter Laune, Andre's faithful servant, overcome 
with emotion, broke down and cried freely, only to 
be gently but firmly reproved by his beloved master 
for his lack of self-control. When his toilet had been 
completed, Andre with graceful stride, stepped to 
the table on which he had placed his hat. Then, 
turning to the guards who had been detailed for the 
purpose, announced almost cheerfully, "I am ready 
at any moment, gentlemen, to wait on you/' 

The hill on which the scaffold had been con 
structed was somewhat less than a mile from the 
Maybie house and in full view of Washington's head 
quarters. The abhorrent office of executioner, 
which in this case because of the generally high 
esteem of the condemned, was particularly shunned, 
fell to the lot of a Tory prisoner named Strickland, 
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who was offered his freedom as payment for his 
services. Hoping to keep his identity concealed, he 
had heavily covered his face and hands with black 
grease, the result being most hideous. 

As the march to the gibbet began, Andre walked 
between two subalterns and was accompanied by 
about forty men in his immediate guard. To the 
mournful notes of a funeral march the procession 
moved. An immense throng had gathered along the 
route and at the hill where the last scene was to be 
enacted. Several times during this march, Andre 
recognized acquaintances whose civilities he grace 
fully acknowledged, and he complimented the fife 
players on the quality of their music. A little child, 
moved by the widespread compassion, is said to have 
handed a peach to the doomed man. 

Though Washington had given no reply to 
Andre's plea to be shot rather than hanged, it is 
probable that at this time the prisoner was under the 
impression that his request had been granted, and 
it was not until the procession reached a point 
where a turn in the course brought the scaffold into 
view that he realized that his hopes were in vain. 

At the sight of the structure, he stepped back, his 
expression tense, his fists clenched in his agony. 
"Why this emotion, sir?" asked one of his guards. 
"I am reconciled to my fate/' replied Andre, "but 
not to its mode." He then appealed to Major Tall- 
madge, who had during the trying days since his 
arrest gained his complete confidence and respect. 
"Must I then die in this manner?" Tallmadge told 
him that such was the plan, and Andre, a note of 
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despair in his voice, exclaimed, "How hard is my 
fate, but it will soon be over!" 

A hollow square o soldiers was formed around 
the gibbet and within this space only the provost 
marshal and his assistants were allowed. Though 
Washington and his staff were not present, most of 
the other officers with Major General Greene at their 
head, were at the scene. The blinds at Washington's 
headquarters were drawn, perhaps through the Com 
mander in Chief's reluctance to even view at a dis 
tance the tragic episode. 

Perhaps in these last moments as the panorama 
of an active life unfolded in Andre's sprightly mind, 
he saw again the lovely face of his lost Honora, the 
charmer of his youth who had fired his ambition 
to seek honorable fame. But she would never know 
of his untimely death, for the malady that had 
threatened her in girlhood had finally proven fatal 
many months before this closing scene on the hill at 
Tappan. Her little daughter, also bearing the name 
Honora, died shortly before this time. 

During the awful suspense as the final preparations 
were made, Andre's marvelous self-control seemed 
about to break as he nervously rolled a stone be 
neath a foot. His servant, Laune, stood near him. A 
baggage wagon that had been in the procession to 
the gibbet was now drawn beneath the crosspiece. 
It contained a black coffin that had been constructed 
by a craftsman of Colonel Baldwin's regiment. 

Andre bade farewell to Major Tallmadge and 
climbed into the wagon, a look of disgust on his pale 
face. Standing atop his coffin, he discarded his hat, 
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removed the stock from about his neck and opened 
his shirt. The blackened hangman now entered the 
wagon and in a bungling manner tried to place the 
noose over Andre's head and around his neck. Andre 
grasped the rope from the nervous man and placed 
the halter around his own neck, pulling the noose 
snugly with the knot under his right ear. He then 
blindfolded himself with a handkerchief that he had 
carried in his coat pocket. 

When this was done, Adjutant General Scammel 
solemnly read the order of execution and then told 
Andre he might speak if he cared to do so. Raising 
the blindfold from his eyes, Andre turned to General 
Greene and the other officers near by, and bowing 
politely, said, "All I request of you, gentlemen, is 
that you will bear witness to the world that I die 
like a brave man/' Then, in an undertone he added, 
"It will be but a momentary pang!" 

In his obvious excitement the hangman had neg 
lected to bind Andre's arms, and one of the officers 
called attention to the fact. The executioner under 
took to use a piece of cord for the purpose, but Andre 
with an independent air, pushed his greasy hand 
away. Taking a second handkerchief from his 
pocket, he offered it to the fidgety man and his arms 
were now loosely pinioned at the elbows behind 
his back. 

All preparations being now completed, the signal 
was given, the wagon quickly drawn from under the 
gibbet and the mortal remains of the beloved spy 
swung at the end of the long rope. The body re 
mained suspended for about a half hour, when it 
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was gently laid on the ground. Andre's servant, 
Laune requested the uniform of the dead officer and 
it was removed before the body was interred near 
the gibbet. "The tears of thousands/' it is said, 
"consecrated the spot where Andre lay, and no one 
refrained from proclaiming his sympathy." 

Until the arrival in New York of Laune with his 
dead master's clothing and baggage, Sir Henry Clin 
ton had not given up hope of finding some means 
of procuring Andre's release, and when the news of 
the adjutant general's death spread through the 
British encampment it aroused high indignation and 
a belief that now was the proper moment for Sir 
Henry to make use of the temper of his men in a 
vigorous drive on the Americans. 

The very heavens seemed determined to vent their 
wrath, when, following Andre's death, an unseason 
able bolt of lightning gashed the trunk of a mighty 
tulip tree under whose branches Major Andre had 
been detained by Paulding and his men on the road 
near Tarrytown. 

As to the ultimate effect of a major attack on 
Washington's forces at this time, we may, of course, 
only indulge in conjecture. The American com 
mander had not overlooked the potentialities of the 
situation and the perilous position of the American 
defenses as Arnold had left them. The total number 
of men in the Continental army probably did not 
exceed five thousand, while approximately twice 
that number of well-fed redcoats in New York 
strained at the leash. Fortunately, however, Clinton 
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A Memorial to a Wounded Leg. This odd monument on the battle 
field of Saratoga commemorates Benedict Arnold's valor in that 
engagement. 
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decided to act on the defensive and kept his men in 
the city. 

The over-cautious British commander had no 
great yearning to risk his army in the field, and the 
collapse of the treason plot was the culmination of his 
most ambitious effort to gain by sub rosa methods 
what he feared to attempt by force of arms. His es 
pionage system was extensive and highly organized, 
yet it is not improbable that his excessive reliance on 
this system was largely responsible for the ultimate 
failure of the British cause. 

One of Washington's letters to Lafayette, recently 
discovered among Clinton's papers, reveals plans 
for an attack on the British in New York, and it is 
not beyond possibility that this letter fell into 
Clinton's hands through its use as a decoy. Such 
methods are commonly employed in wartime, but 
whatever the means by which it reached Clinton, 
it did have the effect of convincing him that an 
American attack was imminent and he later declined 
to weaken his force by going to the relief of Corn- 
wallis in the south. The surrender at Yorktown was 
the result. 

In a letter to Lord Germain written at the close 
of the war, Clinton discussed the futility of the whole 
scheme for the betrayal of West Point. "We have 
not," he wrote, "I confess, derived from it the very 
great advantages I expected. The plan unfortu 
nately miscarried, and I have paid that officer 
(Arnold) the sum of 6,315 pounds as compensation 
for the losses he sustained for coming to us which 
may in consequences appear large." 
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At the base of much of the widespread indignation 
at Andre's ignominious death was the great personal 
esteem in which he was held, and many of the British 
army leaders eventually came to see the justice of his 
punishment while deploring his fate. 

Though Arnold escaped the fate that he richly 
deserved, his later years were by no means happy 
ones despite the devotion of his wife who followed 
him into exile. There is the story of Sergeant 
Champe, who, under the direction of General Henry 
Lee, undertook to kidnap Arnold while he was em 
ployed with the British forces in New York. Champe 
is said to have joined the British as a recreant "rebel" 
and managed to keep in touch with Arnold, hoping 
that, with the outside aid that had been arranged, 
the traitor might be seized at a favorable time, 
bound and transported across the Hudson to the 
American camp. The scheme failed when Arnold 
suddenly changed his quarters. 

In the service of the British, Arnold took part 
in an attack on Richmond, sacking and burning the 
city. An American prisoner, taken at this time was 
queried by Arnold as to what he thought his 
(Arnold's) fate would be should he fall into the 
hands of his former comrades. "They would cut off 
that leg, wounded at Quebec and Saratoga and bury 
it with honor," replied the prisoner, "and then they 
would hang the rest of you on a gibbet." 

Although in a letter to Washington soon after his 
flight to the British, Arnold added a postscript ab 
solving Colonel Varick and Major David Franks, 
his aide from all connection with the plot, these two 
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officers, in order to keep their reputations unsullied 
requested a trial through which they were completely 
exonerated. 

Mrs. Arnold, who had, with Washington's per 
mission returned to her people in Philadelphia, 
been there but a short time when the executive 
council of Pennsylvania issued an order banishing 
her from the state until the end of the war, it being 
declared that her presence was "dangerous to the 
public safety/' Accordingly, she and her infant son 
joined the traitor under the protection of the British 
in New York. Eventually the family sailed for 
England, the Arnolds taking passage on the same 
vessel as Lord Cornwallis, who after the surrender 
at Yorktown, had been exchanged for Henry Lau- 
rens, the president of Congress. Laurens had been 
a prisoner in the Tower of London. 

The first reaction to Andre's death, brought forth 
among the British much exaggeration and misquo 
tation through wartime bias. One account gave his 
final words as follows: "Remember that I die as 
becomes a British officer, while the manner of my 
death must reflect disgrace on your commander." 

A few days after Andre's death, Clinton issued the 
following statement to the army under his command: 

"Headquarters, New York, 8 Oct. 1780. 

"The Commander in Chief does with infinite 
regret inform the Army of the death of the Adjutant- 
General Major Andre. 

"The unfortunate fate of this Officer calls upon 
the Commander in Chief to declare his opinion that 
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he ever considered Major Andre as a Gentleman, as 
well as in the line of his military profession, of the 
highest integrity and honor, and incapable of any 
base action or unworthy conduct. 

"Major Andre's death is very severely felt by the 
Commander in Chief, as it assuredly will be by the 
Army, and must prove a real loss to his Country and 
His Majesty's service." 

The feeling in England was intense, and loud was 
the call for revenge. This widespread anger lasted 
for a considerable time, even after the conclusion 
of the war. The great lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, 
was vehement in his denunciation of the Americans. 
"I am willing to love all mankind/' he declared, 
"excepting an American." 

Colonel Jonathan Trumbull, whose portraits of 
Washington are well-known, was studying in London 
at the time, but was probably on a secret mission, as 
he had recently "resigned" from the army. On a 
charge of "treasonable practices" he was arrested and 
confined in jail for seven months, despite a direct 
appeal to the king by Benjamin West, the American 
painter. Trumbull had, from his arrival in England, 
been held in suspicion and it was freely suggested 
that revenge for Andre's death should be meted out 
to him. 

Lieutenant Colonel Simcoe of the Queen's 
Rangers, who at the time of Andre's arrest suggested 
a plan to rescue the prisoner in case he was trans 
ferred to Philadelphia, was loud in his denunciation 
of Washington for his "barbarous and ungenerous 
act." He gave orders "that the regiment should im- 
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mediately be provided with black and white feathers 
as mourning, for the late Major Andre, an officer 
whose integrity and uncommon ability did honour 
to his country, and to human nature. The Queen's 
Rangers will never sully their glory in the field by 
any undue severity: they will, as they have ever done, 
consider those to be under their protection who 
shall be in their power, and will strike with reluc 
tance at their 'unhappy fellow subjects, who, by a 
system of basest artifices, have been seduced from 
their allegiance, and, disciplined to revolt: but it is 
the Lt. Colonel's most ardent hope, that at the close 
of some decisive victory, it will be the regiment's 
fortune to secure the murderers of Major Andre, for 
the vengeance due to an injured nation, and an in 
sulted army." Simcoe believed that Andre's un 
happy fate was due mainly to the influence of La 
fayette and roundly berated Washington, accusing 
him of foisting on the shoulders of others the re 
sponsibility for Andre's death. 

'Tor what one generous action has Mr. Washing 
ton been celebrated?" he asked. "What honourable 
sentiment ever fell from his lips which can invalidate 
the belief, that surrounded with difficulties and ig 
norant in whom to confide, he meanly sheltered 
himself under the opinions of his officers and the 
Congress, in perpetrating his own previous determi 
nation?" 

The following inscription on the Andre cenotaph 
in Westminster Abbey, bears testimony to the senti 
ments of his countrymen: 
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Sacred to the memory 

o 

MAJOR JOHN ANDRE, 
who, raised by his Merit, at an early Period 

of his Life, to the Rank of 
Adjutant-General of the British Forces 

In America, 

and, employed in an important but hazardous Enterprise, 
Fell a Sacrifice 

to his 

Zeal for his King and Country, 

on the 2nd of October, 1780, aged 29, 

Universally beloved and esteemed by the Army 

in which he served, and lamented even 

by his Foes. 
His gracious Sovereign 

King George III. 
has caused this Monument to be erected. 

This memorial is in the form of a sarcophagus 
and bears representations of the incidents of Andre's 
last days. At the top is the figure of Britannia mourn 
ing her loss. 

An American Tory exiled from his native land 
once observed Benedict Arnold and his wife reading 
the inscription on the Andre cenotaph. What mem 
ories must have intruded as the lonely traitor, 
anathema to his own people and distrusted in his 
adopted land, read this tribute to the beloved victim 
of his perfidy! 

The experience of the exiled Arnolds in England 
was an unhappy one. The offers of the renegade 
general to make use of his military knowledge in the 
service of the king, met with a cool response by the 
military authorities. Suspicion of Arnold would not 
down. 

Though his wife, through her personal charms 
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was met with open arms, financial difficulties stalked 
the family. A fair income was provided by Mrs. 
Arnold's father but they found it necessary to call 
on Sir Henry Clinton for assistance and he proved 
a generous friend. 

Many early writers on Revolutionary history, sus 
pecting Mrs. Arnold of complicity in her husband's 
treason, have quoted a notation of Clinton to clinch 
the case against her. This notation is as follows: 

" his wife obtained for her services, which were 

very meritorious, three hundred and fifty pounds/' 

This payment was readily assumed to be the price 
of mysterious "services" performed in furthering 
the plot, but it was not until the recent revelation of 
Clinton's actual papers in his own handwriting that 
the date of the notation was shown to be November 
14, 1792 more than twelve years after the collapse 
of the conspiracy. Surely this makes it extremely 
doubtful, in the absence of stronger evidence that 
the payment had any connection with Arnold's abor 
tive plot. Nothing so far has been revealed to indi 
cate the nature of these services and, certainly, a 
spirit of fair play under such circumstances, should 
at least give Arnold's devoted wife the benefit of the 
doubt. 

A letter written to Clinton by Mrs. Arnold in 
1787 indicates the urgency of help and her concern 
for the welfare of the family. In part it reads: "From 
your justice I have everything to hope. May I pre 
sume to solicit your friendship? And more earnestly 
entreat that you will extend it to us on the present 
occasion, by exerting your influence with Mr. Pitt 
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in our favor, with whom it now rests to render us 
easy with respect to the future fate of those most 
dear to us." 

The disillusioned Arnold died in London, June 
14, 1801, and about three years later, the dramatic 
life of Peggy Shippen Arnold closed. 



HAPTER ELEVEN 



Faithful Unto Death 



WITH THE BITTERNESS OCCASIONED BY THE TRAGIC 

death of Major Andre, it was not to be expected that 
the news of his unhappy fate should be received with 
equanimity by the devoted Anna Seward, who had 
come to be known as "the Swan of Lichfield." As 
soon as the first shock was over, she began the compo 
sition of the poem on which her fame largely rests. 
In this Monody she pays a glowing tribute to her 
departed friend and gives vent to a vitriolic attack 
on Washington for what she believed the unjustified 
sacrifice of Andre's life. The poem was published at 
Lichfield early in 1781, and in the inflamed state 
of the public mind was widely discussed. The dedi 
cation was as follows: 

To His Excellency, Sir Henry Clinton, 

Knight of The Bath. 

Sir: With the Zeal of a religious Enthusiast to his 
Murdered Saint, the Author of this mournful Eulogium 
consecrates it to the Memory of Major Andre\ who fell a 
Martyr in the Cause of his King and Country, with the 
firm Intrepidity of a Roman, and the amiable Resignation 
of a Christian Hero. 

Distant Awe and Reverence prevent her offering these 
Effusions of Gratitude to the Beneficent and Royal Patron 
of the Andre Family. May Mr. Andrews illustrious General, 
the Guardian of his injured Honour, his conspicuous and 
personal Friend, deign to accept them from One who was 
once happy in the Friendship of the GLORIOUS SUF 
FERER. 

Your Excellency's 

Most obedient humble Servant, 
ANNA SEWARD." 
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The complete composition is of considerable 
length, but the lines referring to Washington are of 
particular interest here: 

"Remorseless Washington! the day shall come 
Of deep repentance for this barb'rous dooml 
When injured Andre's memory shall inspire 
A kindling army with resistless fire; 
Each falchion sharpen that the Britons wield, 
And lead their fiercest Lion to the field! 
Then, when each hope of thine shall set in night, 
When dubious dread, and unavailing flight 
Impel your host, thy guilt upbraided soul 
Shall wish untouch'd the sacred life you stole!" 

When the Monody came to the attention of Wash 
ington he felt its accusations keenly. Although he 
was not known in his later years to make any com 
ment on the circumstances of Andre's death, he felt 
called upon, after peace was established, to justify- 
to the author his part in the tragedy that caused her 
so much distress. 

Accordingly he sent an officer overseas with the 
express purpose of placing the facts before Miss 
Seward, even offering for her examination the 
various papers and letters concerned with the case. 
Among the papers shown the grief-stricken poetess 
was a copy of a letter from Washington to Clinton 
offering to surrender Major Andre to the British 
military authorities in exchange for General Arnold. 
She was also shown a copy of Washington's letter to 
Andre urging the latter to recount to the British 
commander in chief the full circumstances that led 
to his plight. 

Washington believed that if Clinton could be im- 
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pressed with the evidence o Arnold's base desertion 
o his fellow-conspirator, the possibility of an ex 
change would be enhanced and the life of the ami 
able Andre probably saved. Andre, however, while 
thanking the American commander for his sympa 
thetic interest in his fate, courageously declined to 
grasp this chance of release by jeopardizing Arnold's 
safety. A copy of this reply to Washington's sug 
gestion was among the exhibits laid before Miss 
Seward. 

Upon the conclusion of the interview she ex 
pressed her appreciation of General Washington's 
efforts to enlighten her and assured the messenger 
of a modification of her views regarding the unhappy 
affair. 

In writing to a friend, Dr. Simmons of Manchester, 
under date of January 20, 1802, she thus describes 
this visit of Washington's envoy: 

"In the first paroxyism of anguish for the fate of 
my beloved friend, I wrote that Monody under the 
belief that he (Andre) was basely murdered rather 
than reluctantly sacrificed to the belligerent customs 
and laws. I have since understood the subject better. 
General Washington allowed his aide-de-camp to 
return to England after peace was established, and 
American independence acknowledged; and he com 
missioned him to see me, and request my attention 
to the papers he sent for my perusal; copies of his 
letters to Andre, and Andre's answers in his own 
hand were amongst them/' After going into some 
details of the interview, she continues, "General 
Washington did me the honour to charge his aide- 
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de-camp to assure me, that no circumstance of his 
life had given him so much pain as the necessary 
sacrifice of Andre's life, and that next to that de 
plored event, the censure passed upon himself in a 
poem which he admired, and for which he loved the 
author; also to express his hope, that, whenever I 
reprinted the Monody, a note might be added, which 
would tend to acquit him of that imputed inexorable 
and cruel severity which had doomed to ignomini 
ous death a gallant and amiable prisoner of war." 

In retrospect, one may regret that although the 
accepted rules of war fully justified his decision, 
Washington, in a magnificent gesture of mercy did 
not confound the enemy by sparing the life of Major 
Andre. He would have been a valuable host in the 
hands of the American army and his detention until 
the cessation of hostilities would have served the 
American cause as satisfactorily as his death. More 
over, Andre's abilities had already marked him for 
distinction in the mother country and it is con 
ceivable that such a bold stroke of magnanimity 
might have favorably influenced the later relations 
with the British Government and perhaps have made 
the War of 1812 impossible. Certain it is that of all 
the public actions of the great commander, few 
brought him more censure than Andre's untimely 
death. 

In the unpretentious grave on the Hudson's shore, 
the remains of Major Andre rested until the summer 
of 1821, when, under the direction of Mr. Buchanan, 
the British consul in New York, they were disin 
terred for shipment to England. The property on 
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which the grave was located then belonged to the 
Reverend Mr. Demarat who readily agreed to allow 
the removal. Digging for the coffin commenced 
on the morning of August 10 and it did not take 
long to unearth the remains. 

Aside from the thin leather cord that had once 
been used to tie the queue of the handsome officer's 
hair, only his bones were found, confirming the 
statement that Andre's uniform had been removed 
by his servant, Laune, before the body was interred. 
A peach tree that grew on the grave had sent its 
rootlets into the coffin and entwined the skull. This 
tree was removed and sent to England where it was 
replanted. 

With great solemnity the remains were placed in 
a suitable coffin and transported aboard a British 
frigate to the homeland of the amiable dreamer of 
Warnford Court and interred with appropriate cere 
monies in that resting place of Britain's illustrious 
dead Westminster Abbey. 
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Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., Harry Stanton Tillotson now lives in 
Philadelphia. An illustrator and naturalist, he began his art work 
as an engraver's apprentice with Harper and Brothers, publishers, 
in New York. 

He later became associated in an illustrative capacity with 
The Curtis Publishing Company in Philadelphia, retaining this 
position until 1922. Studied drawing at the School of Industrial 
Art and attended Temple University in the Quaker City. 

A few years ago he became interested in a special project 
which has won acclaim from leading botanists who regard it as 
a scientifically important original and valuable work. He is 
painting in water color a series of greatly enlarged studies of the 
little known miniature wild flowers of America. Thus far he has 
completed more than fifty, showing species some of which bear 
flowers less than an eighth of an inch in diameter. 

This highly versatile and talented man has been a frequent 
contributor to numerous magazines and newspapers on subjects 
related to natural science and American history. In 1932 The 
Exquisite Exile, a book based on the life of Mrs. Benedict Arnold, 
was published. 



While the ragged ar 
mies of General Wash 
ington fought their nip 
and tuck battles in snow 
and sleet, the revelry in 
Philadelphia, occupied by 
the British, assumed an 
increasingly feverish 
pace. Among the red- 
coated and gold-braided 
British officers who 
danced the minuet with 
the graceful ladies of 
Philadelphia was the 
handsome and popular 
Captain John Andre. 
Rumor coupled his name 
with Peggy Chew, daugh 
ter of Chief Justice 
Chew, and also with Peg 
gy Shippen, the beautiful 
girl who later married 
Benedict Arnold. 

Captain John Andre be 
lieved that he was follow 
ing the path of duty to 
his country when he was 
used as a negotiator be- 

( Continued on back fla-p) 



tween Sir Henry Clinton 
and Benedict Arnold. 
Brave, young, good, and 
fair, his execution on the 
a}lo";^ SM caused a furor 
"Goth in this country and 
in England. It was tragic 
irony that he should die 
while still in his promis 
ing youth, and that Ar 
nold, the treacherous, 
should live. 

Although historians 
have commented fre 
quently on the part 
played by Captain John 
Andre in the Arnold af 
fair, a thorough investi 
gation of his early life 
and the full details of the 
incidents which led to his 
capture, imprisonment, 
and death did not receive 
attention until Harry 
Stanton Tillotson became 
sufficiently interested in 
the "beloved spy" to con 
sult every possible source 
pertaining to his life. 
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